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AND IT COSTS 
MONEY 


Go ahead ...cheer as our friends and neighbor 










boys rain bombs upon our enemies! But you 





have to do more than cheer. War expenditures 
are at their peak. In the Fifth War Loan Uncle 
Sam is asking every individual to buy double 
the extra bonds he bought in the Fourth. War 








Bonds help keep down prices, assure postwar 
purchasing power and employment, bolster 
your own security, and most important of all, 


AGUNOLE A WEEK 


finance the greatest invasion in history. Back 


SAVE SOME BOYS LIFE 





the attack, everybody—buy more than before! 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 








DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO +» PHILADELPHIA »- CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 











Composition 
Simplified 





with the LUDLOW 


The simplicity of Ludlow composition is 
illustrated in the series of pictures at the 
right, photographed during the setting of 
typeface matrices and the casting of slug- 
lines, and then the making-up of all-slug 
form for printing a job of labels 16-up. 


e At the top, the Ludlow compositor has 
just “gathered” a number of typeface 
matrices and is placing them in a Ludlow 
matrix stick. The efficiency of this logical 
hand operation is one of the prime factors 
accounting for the low cost of Ludlow com- 
position. 

e As shown in the second picture, the line 
of matrices is then spaced with Ludlow 
universal space matrices, of which only 
a single set is required for all typesizes 
from 4-point to 48-point. After the line is 
spaced, the stick is tightened, as shown 
in the third illustration, then locked in cast- 
ing position, and as many slugs as required 
are cast with the Ludlow. 


e The Ludlow sluglines, produced in quan- 
tity for this multiple-form job, were made 
up into a solid, accurate form, as shown in 
the bottom picture. All-slug make-up is 
rapid. Ludlow forms are easy to print and 
save many hours in printing production. 


e What could be more simple and direct, 
and contribute more to production econ- 
omy than this method of hand-set, slug-cast 
composition? These illustrations picture 
some of the advantages of operation, but 
by no means the whole story. Complete in- 
formation will be sent upon request. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Karnak family 
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A GOOD THING 
TO Keep IN MIND 


“RECORDS, DOCUMENTS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Worth KEEPING 
are Worth KEEPING on 


WESTON PAPERS 





Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Conporetion, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois, —— rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. O. Box 100, Toronto.) wercen $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879, Copyrighted, 1944. Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 














NEW...REVISED...FREE! 











of Paper Information 











Second Edition 
Published April 1944 


erence Book for Buyers of Paper and Printing 








A Timesaving Ret 





The 
Hammermill 
Manual of 
Paper 
Information 


SECOND EDITION 


Lists all Hammermill papers... 
Tells what grades, colors, weights, 
finishes, sizes are now made... 
Is conveniently indexed 


Send for the new edition of this timesaver ! 


® You will want to keep this Second 
Edition of the HAMMERMILL MANUAL 
OF PAPER INFORMATION on your desk 
for ready reference. For nearly every 
job or estimate you will find it a useful, 
handy, and compact guide. 


DO MORE THAN BEFORE... 


j 
7 

MAIL le ss 

e 

THIS COUPON | 7 (KE 
NOW! | 


It tells at a glance what Hammermill 
papers are available. It will save your 
time and help you order sizes that cut 
economically, in quantities that handle 
and ship conveniently. The new manual 
is free. Just mail the coupon below. 


- BUY EXTRA ‘‘V’’ BONDS 








Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
e—free—a copy of the Second 


Please send m 11 Manual of Paper 


Edition of the Hammermi 
Information. 








Name 





a - £ 
Position, 7 company letterhead.) 1p-JUN 
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FFICE PAPERS 


(Please write on, Or attach to, you 
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INFERIOR 
PAPER 


LACK OF 
TIME 
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Plain Talk about 
Todays Printing Jobs 





The bitter fact is, that judged by nor- 
mal standards, the quality of letterpress 
and lithography which is rolling from 
the presses today is way off. Unfor- 
tunately, complaining customers don’t 
fully realize that this is largely due to 
your paper quality limitations and 
changing ink formulations, 

How can Dayco Rollers help you? 
Get this straight! Dayco Rollers don’t 
claim any miraculous cure-all for all of 
your current pressroom grief. But we 
can prove that in the midst of war-lim- 
ited paper and ink, the quality of Dayco 
Rollers is better than ever! 

Daycos still maintain their true cir- 






Jayco Rollers by 


cumference and their velvety face—no 
matter how long or how fast your 
presses run. Dayco’s tough, renewable, 
synthetic surface is not affected by heat 
or cold—by varnishes, inks or washes. 
Daycos still won’t chip or crack. They 
still have their constant uniform sym- 
metry and tack. 

Furthermore, Daycos can be made 
to compensate for some of the limita- 
tions of today’s papers and inks—“tai- 
lored”’ to your exact needs as of now. 

So remember, no other maker can 
begin to approach Dayton Rubber’s 11 
years’ experience in synthetics. No other 
maker can acquire, overnight, Dayton’s 
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priceless experience in formulating 
thousands and thousands of combina- 
tions of synthetic materials. The prod- 
uct of Dayton’s experience has helped 
many others turn out better jobs of 
printing and lithography. Perhaps it 
can help you—now, Why not drop a 
card today to: 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MF6, CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Latin-American Representatives: National Paper & 
Type Co., 120 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Cc di Repr : Manton Brothers, Ltd., 
Toronto — Winnipeg — Montreal — V. 








Maintain Victory Speeds—Conserve Your Tires 


Hitom 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO, 


The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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Machine Typesetting. 1: sets type in all 
measures up to 60 picas wide in all sizes 
from 4 to 18 point. Straight matter, tabular 
and intricate work, ruled forms, rule-and- 
figure work —in fact, all kinds of composi- 
tion — are done with unequalled facility and 
speed, at the lowest cost. The Composition 
Caster can be equipped to make display 


type and strip material. 


Type for Hand Composition. The Dis- 
play Type Attachment enables the same 
Monotype to cast new type, quads, spaces, 


special characters and decorative material 





Combines k: Functions 


In One Machine 


for hand composition in all sizes from 4 


to 36 point. More than 350 series of type 
faces and 7500 ornaments and borders are 


available. Many good faces may be rented. 


Materials for Make-Up. Equipped with 
Lead, Slug and Rule Molds and the Oper- 
ating and Cutter Attachment the same 
Monotype will make rules, leads and slugs 
in all sizes from 1% to 12 point —delivered 
by the machine in continuous strips or 
automatically cut to all desired labor-sav- 
ing measures. No other machine embodies 


sO many serviceable functions. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





Composed in Monotype Baskerville, No. 353, and Monotype Valiant, No. 412 
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fr. the early days of homespun and _ handicraft 
the human element predominated in most trades, par- 
ticularly in printing. The result was that the keenest 
application of human faculties, the combined force of 
the spirit and the flesh, became a heritage. 


No other craft today enjoys this heritage so much as 
printing. Invention has simplified and accelerated every 
printing operation, but the fact remains that skilled 
man power is still the spark which ignites all printing 
achievement. Mechanics will never displace the 
human heart nor dethrone the artistry of the mind. 


NOW AVAILABLE, Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8Y%2” 
x11") of detailed description and information on every government 
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A successful printing job unites thought, talent, and 
labor into a concrete and useful whole. The styling of 
type, the beauty of presswork, knowledge of color, ink, 
and paper—all these are aimed at the perfection of 
successive steps—vitalized by a craftsmanship which 
adds excellence to excellence until the bindery adds the 
crowning touch of completeness. On one hand, the huge 
American budget for printing has been a challenge; on 
the other, the superb facilities of the printing craft are 
meeting these needs. The gap has been bridged by the 
foresight of the printer, plus his devotion to a 
craftsmanship handed down through generations. 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD- POTTER: COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION 


cqtrevetaAwn oO 5, out O 


MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY © © © ¢@ @ 








SEYBOLD DIVISION 


0 AY T ON F7, oO H tt O 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS *KNIFE 
GRINDERS ¢DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS eMORRISON STITCHERS 
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"OH BOY.. IMAGINE! MOM WROTE 


THIS ONLY SUNDAY!" 


Yes, this boy got his news fresh from home 
—got it while it still was mews—because 
his folks used V-Mail! 


Does that make him feel better? Of course 
it does. Events seem so much more real 
when he knows they have only just hap- 
pened—and aren’t ancient history before 
he hears about them! Home seems that 
much closer. Love seems that much warmer. 


The road back seems that much shorter. 


No matter what happens—his family knows 
they’re doing all they can to make these 
trying times lighter for their favorite fight- 
ing man. 


That’s something we all can do for ovr 
favorite soldiers—by writing often—using 
V-Mail. 


GIVE YOUR FIGHTING MAN..YOUR GOVERNMENT..YOURSELF..A BREAK..SEND ALL YOUR OVERSEAS MAIL BY @-7/Zact/ 


THE HOWARD WRITING PAPER MILLS e URBANA, OHIO 
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The end of the war is not yet in sight and the time has not come to talkfWe sha 
in detail of postwar plans. Nevertheless because of the great number offleral ba: 
inquiries we have received regarding the Miehle equipment which will bef Exhaust 
available after the war, we believe it is in order for us to make a general product 
report to the Graphic Arts Industry. Bef 

During the past four years Miehle has concentrated on the production fidetails « 
of Naval Ordnance. We have learned much that will help us to maintainfimany in 
and further improve traditional Miehle quality when we return to the man-fhave bee 
ufacture of printing presses. We will benefit from the experience gained andfregular | 





new manufacturing techniques developed in maintaining close tolerancesfmatic U 
despite steadily increasing rates of production. We also will benefit from} It is 
many of the metallurgical and other technical advances made by Americanfable, wh 
Industry generally during the war period. suggeste 

Postwar Miehle presses will be better than ever. price pre 

We shall have a new, 22 x 28 sheet size flat bed press utilizing a fun-fbuch ten 
damentally new bed motion. This press, which will be built both as anftomer to 
Automatic Unit and as a Cutter and Creaser, has proved itself far superior§will write 
to any previous press of the same type in speed, smoothness of operation fre intere 


dependability of performance and quality of results. ite infor 


COOKS SHSHSOHHSHSSHHEHHEHHEHHHEHEHEHHEHEHEHESEHEEEHEEEEEEEEF! eeccey 


production which far overshadows the performance of prewar offset equipment. 


Before our return to peacetime production we will announce complete 


details of these new presses. We also will furnish full particulars of the 


any improvements which Miehle engineers, during intervals when they 
ave been free from work related to the war effort, have developed in our 
regular line of presses —the famous V-50 Miehle Vertical, Miehle Auto- 

matic Units, Perfecting Presses, and Cutters and Creasers. 
It is not possible at this time to state when these presses will be avail- 


suggested that we enter orders now “for delivery as soon as possible at a 
price prevailing at the time of delivery.” We do not believe it fair to accept 

‘puch tentative orders which would have the effect of obligating the cus- 
omer to us without commensurate obligation in return. However, if you 
ill write us or tell our representatives in what kind and size of press you 

are interested, we will be glad to place your name on a list to receive defi- 
ite information and specifications as soon as they are available. 


14th Street and Damen Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
































You buy it LOW 
You sell it HIGH 
—The World's Best Investment 


Once more you have your chance to back up the 
men on the beachheads, to throw your weight 
behind the grim drives. 


You're asked for 16 billion dollars this time — the 
biggest war loan of them all. 





Certainly, if past performance is a fair indication, 
you'll absorb every cent of it. It will be harder 
this time. But we know you'll do it. 


First, because you want to help the sons and 

daughters of America who are playing for keeps 
— putting up their lives as collateral for your 
security. 


Second, because you know that our country is 

not merely in good financial condition—it is 
magnificently solvent in all the broadest, 
widest meanings of the word. 


The bonds and stamps you buy today are actu- 
ally the world’s best and safest investments. 
Take another cut in your little luxuries. Take 

another reef in your budget. Scrape the bot- 
tom of the bank account. Back the attack. Buy 
bonds now. BUY MORE THAN BEFORE! 


This Oxford message is just one small exam- 
ple of paper’s role in the Fifth War Loan 

Campaign. It is one of 700,000 ways in which 
paper is serving in this war. 









OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT: Rumford, Maine; West Carrollton, Ohio 
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CRITICAL EYES 
SIZE UP YOUR WORK! 


Without Good Plates Your Jobs Suffer 


The superiority of Graphic Arts workmanship is directly traceable 
to the more than a hundred master craftsmen who are employed 
here on the newest, most modern and widest range of technical 
equipment of any commercial plate making plant. 

These men are well trained in the handling of all types of work 
for the lithographer or the letterpress printer. Graphic Arts produce 
color process plates, black and whites, highlights, posters, line or 
halftone negatives or positives for machine transfer, or photo- 


composed press plates, albumen or deep etch for offset. We also 


supply color process, one color line and halftone, camera com- 
posed negatives and photo-composed multiple negatives or com- 
plete etched plates, ready to run, for letterpress. 

The high standard of Graphic Arts quality has not suffered too 
much despite wartime labor and material problems and the extra 
demands of essential work. Serving over 200 Printers and Litho- 
graphers with their plate requirements, our constantly growing 
clientele offers convincing evidence of the excellence of our work. 

Operating 24 hours a day, the utmost in service is afforded, 
with overnight deliveries to most printing centers. 

In addition to these factors we offer you the advantage of fair 
prices. Try us on one job of ANY KIND, LARGE OR SMALL. Let us 
show you how we can help you effect important economies by 
having us supplement your facilities during production peaks or by 
filling all your needs. .. Write, wire or phone your requirements. 
Personal contact when needed. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT e TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
JACKSON AT 11TH STREET © PHONE MAIN 2167 


CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT BRANCH NEW YORK OFFICE 


201 North Wells Street Elizabeth and John R 148 West 23rd Street 
Phone Randolph 5383 Phone Randolph 9122 Phone Chelsea 3-5309 
















































































BUY WAR BONDS 


AND KEEP ’EM 





E P ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR 











While Victory is ahead, it is the considered 
judgment of our military leaders that we have 
before us a long, hard and costly fight... Al- 
though we have paid a low price so far in cas- 
ualties and equipment compared with other 
countries, an increasingly important part of 
the fighting, both against the Nazis and the 
Japanese, is being done by our Armed Forces; 
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ECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


 - 


and even under the best circumstances 
our losses may be so heavy that they will 
be felt throughout the Nation. Therefore 
it is imperative every citizen of the United 
States back up our fighting forces with every 
dollar that can possibly be spared...not what 
can be afforded but what must be afforded 
—to Buy More War Bonds and keep them. 


{Z “i *), 
victory Ya bili, PAPERS 
> Cghy 





THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY e 
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CLOQUET,MINNESOTA 








~ POST-WAR PROBLEM! 














RINTERS have never faced a bigger prob- 
lem than that of preparing for the post-war 
period. That doesn’t mean the problem is with- 
out a solution, however — but to assure the 
| future of your business, you should take full 
advantage of all knowledge available on the 
subject so that your particular problem may 
more readily be solved. 
Hoe has the kind of “know how” experience 
and leadership in the printing equipment field 


| that can assist you in many ways. 
See Hoe now —it will be a privilege to assist. 


Back the Attack... 
Buy more War Bonds 


910 1910 EAST 138th STREET | 138th 1910 EAST 138th STREET | 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





TE. 





R. HOE & COMPANY 
INC ORPORSBTZED 


BOSTON CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
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SHATTERING ALL TRADITIONS 


Nicknamed “Ducks” because they travel on either land or 
water the amphibious trucks of our armed forces defy 
traditions, being boats with wheels, and trucks with propel- 
lors. Wrecked bridges can’t stop them!! The wheels 
carry the Ducks into the water . .. the propellor is 
started and across they go. 
The American manufacturing genius which has solved so many 
war problems has also been responsible for many peace-time 
developments which are of inestimable value in this war. A typi- 
cal example was Consolidated’s pioneering achievement which 
substantially reduced the cost of coated printing paper by 
producing it with a minimum of man-power and machine-hours. 


CONSOLIDATED Coade/ PAPERS ! 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES ~ 


In spite of the fact that many vital _job on the home front. 
ingredients of powder, surgical sup- To reproduce, clearly and realistically, 


plies and other war materials must _—‘*h€ Photographs from our many fronts 
which reach America daily, printers and 


be used in making PORE se « « and publishers use Coated Paper... an im- 
that its manufacture requires labor portant share of which is provided by 
and machinery... #¢ would be prac- __ Consolidated. 


tically impossible to carry on a modern Produced with unusual speed and 
war without paper. economy, the making of Consolidated 


‘ Coated requires a minimum of man- 
uoul BRA i: Paper is needed to wrap and protect power and machine-hours and less 
cA NDs : war supplies... for writing vital orders critical materials. 
PRODUETION Gloss } and keeping essential records. But unques- Furthermore, when Consolidated 
tionably sts most smportant war function is Coated is used its relatively high opacity 
MODERN GlOss in providing a practical, inexpensive and bulk make possible the use of lighter 
Coated means of picturing what is happening weights without materially lessening the 
PRODUCTION abroad ... thus keeping enthusiasm at printed appearance or clarity of photo- 
. Coaked EP a high pitch and speeding up the vital graphs. This helps conserve paper. 
ANGELAND 

















T iz sales letter has always been one of the basic selling tools of business. 
Today the sales letter does much more than solicit business. It explains conditions, 
product and service changes, asks patience and indulgence, makes bona fide prom- 
ises, maintains good-will, explores new markets and paves the way for post-war sales. 


Many of your customers can use more letters . . . and you can sell them more 


printing on ATLANTIC Bonp. Do two things: 
1. Get your copy of the Eastco Sales Portfolio, “Let Letters 
Lead the Way,” from your Eastco Paper Merchant. 


2. Use it to show your customers and prospects how a re- 
designed letterhead or a suggested “letters” campaign can 
stimulate action for them . . . and build a larger printing 


order for you! 
And, when you print it, use ATLANTIC BonD for 


best results. 


ATLANTIC BOND : for better letterheads and 
better letters 








eo 


Send for free 
EASTCO IDEA KIT 











A PREOODULT OF 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS 


SALES OFFICES: 


MAINE 
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Te has been almost 3 years now sinc 
Cottrell built and delivered the 


“last press before Pearl Harbor’. 
This press, a giant double-deck 
double two-color mail order 
catalogue press is doing yeoman 
service right now, carrying the great 
overload of wartime printing. 

This huge Cottrell prints 64 signatur 
in two colors at a speed of 16,000 
revolutions an hour folded in all 

the necessary combinations for 

large edition catalogue production. 
When it is running 32 pages 

in four colors, its speed is only limite: 
by the quality of the work needed 
and by its ability to dry the ink. 
This press, like all the other Cottrell 
models that print in two, four 

and five colors was designed along 
lines that will meet the needs 

and demands of post-war printing — 


speed, quality and low cost. / 


-.«s C, B. COTTRELL & SONS 


WESTERLY «+ RHODE ISLAND 


New York: 25 East 26th Street @ Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 
Madison Street e Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ° Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England 




















PRODUCTS 


LLED BACK 








waptney're ani all-star cast, these rollers and 
, 7 plankets. Once you've seen how well they 
® play Jheir role on your press, you'll call 
"  therh back for encore after encore. They 
ever miss their cue — even on compli- 
cated jobs, combining delicate tints and 
massive solids in the same form. You'll 
applaud their performance. 


RAPID MERCURY PRODUCTS FOR ALL 
GRAPHIC ARTS PROCESSES 


NN 
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RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


D. M: RAPPORT, Pres. Federal at 26" Street CHICAGO 
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apers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 

D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co. ; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; a Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

JOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

W.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. |.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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The New Liberty Bell 


If every front-door bell in America is rung this month — 
and rung until it is answered — the Fifth War Loan, the 
war’s most vital, can be, as well, a sensational home-front 
victory. So ring the new Liberty Bell, you who have vol- 
unteered to sell War Bonds . . . and answer its ring, you 
who must volunteer to buy! Work together to make this 
sixteen-billion-dollar investment in Victory. 

Success for the Fifth War Loan is a door-bell job. Let’s 


face it. Advertising tells the story, momentously. Printing 


gives the instructions, graphically. Paper makes the story, 


the instructions, and the War Bonds tangible, inarguably. 
But men and women of America — you — must follow 
through before the Treasury can say: “Fine work. You’ve 


done it again!” 


U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS: The Best Buy in Paper Today! 


* *& *& Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; 
Printflex; Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 + PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO « DAYTON + KINGSPORT 
DILL & COLLINS INC. + WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back. 
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TO KEEP YOUR PRESSES 


Important in peacetime . . . vital in wartime ... the newspaper presses 
of the nation are key “Implements of Victory” that must be kept 
rolling. 

Proper replacement and maintenance is the answer . . . and toward 
that end GOSS maintains, 365 days of the year... a 24 hour service 
on replacement parts. 

: Use this service ... depend on it ... as your protection against 
@. od costly break-downs or delays that might interrupt the morale-building, 
war-shortening job you are doing! 


CHECK THESE VITAL XE£P GoING wITH Goss— Phone the factory CANal 4140, 
Chicago, between 8:30 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. and ask for Mr. Allaby or 


7 A | N T E | A N C E a 0 j N TS Mr. Brockman. After 5:00 p.m., call George Allaby, COLumbus 6977, 


Chicago, or E. C. Brockman, Berwyn 1545, Berwyn, Illinois. 


ai ARK 


@ Make frequent inspections of all 
A mechanical equipment. 

@ Be certain that. your presses are 
getting the proper type and amount 
of lubricants. 

Y @ Replace all damaged or worn parts 
at once. 

YW @ Keep presses clean and in proper 
adjustment. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 
1835 S. PAULINA STREET « CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK © SAN FRANCISCO e LONDON, ENGLAND 
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'A Plant Grows ; 
ROM SEEDS sown in Baltimore 


i n Brooklyn” i and transplanted half a century 


ago, the plant Linotype set its roots 





deep in the soil of human needs 


and still continues its growth — 





in Brooklyn. The spread of its 
branches and its influence upon 
all races know no national bound- 


aries. Wherever civilization and 





progress exist, in all known walks 
of life—in industry, science, art 
and religion, Linotype has con- 
tributed to man’s advancement. 

From time to time, letters ad- 
dressed merely to “LINOTYPE. 
U.S.A” have been delivered with- 


out delay to 29 Ryerson Street. 





Brooklyn —the plant that grows 


in Brooklyn. 





LINOTYPE 


\ Linotype Bodoni Series 





*Be it Brooklyn, Boston or Boise— 
Buy Bonds to Build Big Bombers! 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Reader's Service.” 21 
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“Chis bosititleal interior WAS THE FEATURE OF THE MARCH COVER FOR D.A.C. NEWS, HOUSE PUBLICATION 
OF THE DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB, WHICH IS PRINTED LETTERPRESS BY MULFORD PRINTING COMPANY OF DETROIT. 
PHOTOGRAPHY WAS DONE BY THE JEFFERY WHITE STUDIO, USING ITS FOTOCOLOR PROCESS, WHICH CONSISTS OF 
MAKING CONTINUOUS TONE COLOR SEPARATION NEGATIVES DIRECT FROM THE SUBJECT AND SUPPLYING THE 
PHOTOENGRAVER WITH GLASS POSITIVES AND A FOUR-COLOR PROGRESSIVE TRANSPARENCY FOR A COLOR GUIDE 
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Sales Management Will Be Vital 


T Setting untrained men on an uncharted sales 


PRINTER 


course will endanger your business. Plan now 


the training of men, equipped for technical-minded customers of the future @ ky Harold R. Wallace 


pet peeves that printers, except 

for a few of the more progres- 
sive of the large firms, floundered 
about, making few practical at- 
tempts at sales management. The 
fact that a great many printers 
have made money in spite of that 
lack of sales management is not an 
argument against any program of 
managed sales and salesmen. A hit- 
or-miss business is wasteful, even 
though it doesn’t always wind up 
in bankruptcy, because more money 
can be made with less effort if the 
salesmen know what they are sup- 
posed to do and someone is detailed 
to see that they do it. 


DANGERS IN LACK OF MANAGEMENT 

If the “system” of having no sales 
management was wasteful before 
the war, it will be positively dan- 
gerous when things begin to settle 
down a few years after the war. By 
that time the “men will have been 
separated from the boys,” and the 
old established industries and the 
young upstarts such as electronics 
will be engaged in a struggle to see 
who is to keep the good men. 

No longer can we expect to take 
new, untrained men and turn them 
loose on sales work with no super- 
vision or management. They will 
drift around like rudderless ships 
and will find that selling printing 
is anything but a snap. They’ll look 
around and see other fields which 


F >: YEARS it has been one of my 


seem to promise higher financial 
returns with less effort, and poten- 
tially good salesmen will be lost to 
the printing industry. 

What can we do about training 
salesmen now? All of the promising 
young men are in the Service, along 
with many of the men who sold 
our printing in the years before the 
war. Obviously, the cream of the 
crop is situated so that it is out of 
the question to train them now. 

But now is the time to set up a 
plan for selecting the proper men 
and training them—even though 
the men will not be available until 
after the war. By making that plan 
now—putting it down in black and 
white where no one in authority can 
forget it—you will be able to go into 
the postwar period and skim off the 
best of the young men before your 
competitors in this and other in- 
dustries have decided what their 
future plans will be. 


SELECT SALES EXECUTIVE NOW 

The task of setting up this plan 
and keeping it in good working or- 
der should be delegated to one of 
the executives of your firm. If one 
of them has been acting as sales 
manager so much the better, be- 
cause he will already have made a 
study of many of the problems. 

This sales manager should go to 
work at once formulating his plans 
for selection of the best men avail- 
able, and considering the training 
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methods which will make those men 
most valuable to the firm in the 
shortest length of time. The details 
of his plan will depend upon the 
size of his sales staff, always keep- 
ing in mind that the plan should 
be readily adaptable to the needs 
of the firm in case of expansion. 
The plan should be kept simple 
enough so that it will operate with 
a minimum of clerical work. 


LEARN TO TRAIN PERSONNEL 

The first duty of your sales exec- 
utive will be to analyze the require- 
ments which must be met by a good 
printing salesman and to set down 
rules which will guide him when 
the time comes to choose the men 
to be trained for sales work. 

It would be impossible to cover 
in a portion of one short article 
just what the requirements for a 
good salesman are. The executive 
who has been placed in charge of 
postwar sales planning should be 
familiar with the recognized scien- 
tific methods of evaluating men, 
and should follow those methods in 
general, adapting them to the needs 
of your plant. 

If he is not familiar with those 
methods it will pay him—and your 
business—enormous dividends to 
make a study of them. If your plant 
is located in a large city, you prob- 
ably have courses in personnel se- 
lection and sales training available 
in universities or business schools. 





























If your plant is located in a spot 
where such training is not conven- 
iently available, your sales manager 
can gain a better knowledge of sales 
management methods through the 
reading of books about the subject. 
Trade magazines are also a good 
source of information on manage- 
ment topics, as are the better cor- 
respondence schools. A list of books 
accompanies this article. 


TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 

One or two suggestions might be 
of value in helping him make his 
study more worth while. He should 
remember that a great many peo- 
ple have made a study of technical 
things since the beginning of the 
war. This means that many of your 
customers and prospective custom- 
ers will be more technical-minded 
than they have been in the past. 
Consequently, the man’s technical 
knowledge, or his ability to absorb 
technical knowledge, should receive 
more consideration in the selection 
of salesmen than it has in the past. 

After he has decided upon exact 
requirements for the men he will 
train after the war, the sales man- 
ager should thoroughly analyze the 
compensation plan that he will of- 
fer those men. This plan should be 
liberal enough to attract and keep 
the type of salesmen required by 
the firm in planning its future op- 
erations, at the same time allowing 
the firm a reasonable profit on its 
investment. 


LET MAGAZINES HELP YOU 

This step of the planning will be 
made much easier and more accu- 
rate if the sales manager will read 
and evaluate the articles written 
by men who are dealing in the sub- 
ject of sales every day. A great 
many such articles are published in 
the printing, advertising, and man- 
agement magazines. A number of 
good books have also been written 
on the subject of proper compen- 
sation for salesmen. 

For that matter, a great many 
articles dealing with sales subjects 
have been published in THE INLAND 
’ PRINTER during the past few years. 
Many of them are just as good to- 
day as they were at the time they 
were printed. A list of such articles, 
only a few of those which we have 
published during the past five years, 
accompanies this article. Together, 
they comprise a rather complete 
manual of sales management. 
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Setting up of the training pro- 
gram is every bit as important as is 
the planning for selection of the 
men who are to be trained under 
that program. The man who is to 
act as sales manager of your plant 
should put as much thought and 
work on this program as he can 





RECOMMENDED 
FOR FURTHER STUDY 


% While the graphic arts indus- 
try differs greatly from other lead- 
ing industries in many respects, 
some of the methods used in 
those industries could be adapted 
to our special needs with great 
profit to us. 

One of the fields in which we 
could learn much from others is 
that of sales management. Our 
problems are different, but many 
of the techniques that are used to 
sell groceries or heavy machinery 
could be adapted to the selling 
of printing. 

The accompanying article can 
do little to help you do a more 
profitable job in your plant unless 
it stimulates you to do further 
study in the management of sales. 

To help you satisfy this desire 
to know more about the subject, 
the following books are recom- 
mended. Each of these books, 
which you will find in public 
libraries in a great many Cities, 
provides an extensive list of 
books for further study in spe- 
cialized phases of management. 


The Sales Manager’s Handbook. 
Edited bv John C. Aspley, and 
published by Dartnell Corpora- 
tion in 1940. Third edition. 

Introduction to Sales Management. 
By Harry R. Tosdal. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. in 1940. 











possibly find time for during the 
months between now and the end 
of the war. 

This phase of sales management, 
too, is obviously so complicated and 
has so many ramifications that it 
would be impossible to give a com- 
plete program in this short article. 
All we can hope to do is to give a 
few tips which will make the job of 
a sales planning executive easier. 

One of the most important things 
for our manager to remember is 
that we, along with practically all 


other industries, have enjoyed a 
seller’s market for many months. 
Many well-organized sales staffs 
have been disbanded, and the men 
have gone into other work or into 
the armed forces. Those men who 
have continued in selling have de- 
voted much of their time to service 
and production work, and so have 
practically forgotten how to sell. 
In addition to that, being in a po- 
sition to choose between the ac- 
counts they want and the accounts 
they’ve always wished they could 
throw out, many salesmen have 
subconsciously cultivated attitudes 
of telling their prospects and cus- 
tomers where to get off at, often in 
unnecessarily rough terms. 


SALESMEN NEED RETRAINING 

This attitude, of course, will be 
taboo when we get back into a 
buyer’s market. But to break down 
the bad habits acquired during the 
past year or two will require plenty 
of planning and follow-through on 
the part of the sales manager. The 
problem actually is one of retrain- 
ing the salesmen from scratch. 

Another tip which may help the 
sales manager is that he should 
consider the value of the system 
which embraces the use of junior 
salesmen—young men who spend 
part of their time in the plant or 
office learning the technical end of 
the business and the rest of their 
time in contacting customers and 
acquiring sales know-how. 


TRY JUNIOR SALESMEN SYSTEM 

The system of junior salesmen is 
used in many industries and offers 
the big advantage of having a man 
ready to step into the shoes of an 
older salesman who severs connec- 
tions with the firm. More than one 
plant has lost a good large slice of 
its business when-the star salesman 
became dissatisfied and went else- 
where, taking most of his accounts 
along with him. 

A system of junior salesmanship 
would tend to stabilize some of this 
business, because the younger man 
would have an opportunity to build 
up his connections and polish his 
sales techniques before the firm’s 
bread and butter depended on him. 

Yet another item which should 
receive the attention of the sales 
manager would be the setting up of 
standard practices for every pro- 
cedure connected with the selling 
and servicing of accounts. These 
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practices should be put down in 
writing and used in the training of 
new salesmen, and should also be 
reviewed by established salesmen. 

Such procedures as checking of 
credits, estimating of jobs, contacts 
between the customer and various 
departments of the plant, and all 
other standard practices should be 
thus placed on record. 

The sales manager should also 
consider new training methods. He 
should decide whether it is practical 
for your plant to use motion pic- 
tures or other visual material in 
training its salesmen. If a plant is 
to compete successfully in a postwar 
world, management must take ad- 
vantage of every modern method 
that will improve its sales methods. 
The sales manager must sift out the 
good from the worthless now while 
he can do so unhurriedly. 


MARKET RESEARCH A MUST 

The market research which is to 
be done to help provide sales argu- 
ments for the salesmen, as well as 
to form the basis for advertising 
which will back them up in their 
work, is also an important consid- 
eration of the man in charge of fu- 
ture sales planning. 

A sales policy must be based on 
facts. And the only sure way to ob- 
tain those facts is by means of mar- 
ket research. Among the important 
points to be considered are the re- 
cent shifts in population and indus- 
try, their effects upon your future 
business, and the competitive pic- 
ture in your sales territory (which 
would include a study of the other 
printers and lithographers as well 
as consideration of other fields such 
as radio and television). 


STUDY SALES PROMOTION 

All sales promotion methods and 
mediums should come in for a full 
share of consideration, to see if old 
methods and mediums in use before 
the war are all that will be needed 
or whether some new ones should be 
added to the program. 

One of the things to be consid- 
ered in this connection would be to 
check up on the results obtained 
through the use of direct mail be- 
fore the war, viewing a continued 
use of that medium in the light of 
the wartime shift in classes of work 
and customers and the permanency 
of those shifts. 

Another would be the stimulation 
of sales during stated periods by 


the use of sales contests, an incen- 
tive which is used successfully in 
practically every industry but ours. 

The sales manager should ask 
himself whether the firm has a reg- 
ular program for telling prospects 
about the firm by means of direct 
mail or radio. If this important de- 
tail has been on a hit-or-miss basis 
he should start planning with the 
advertising department to remedy 
that condition at once. 

This renovation of the direct mail 
advertising program is one of the 
things that can be done right now. 
In fact, it is extremely important 


ously, these plant tours must be 
kept within reason so that they will 
not interfere with production. This 
can be controlled by means of plan- 
ning all tours in advance and hav- 
ing men trained for the specific 
purpose of conducting the tours. 

The printer should also become 
more civic-minded and when he has 
planned and executed something 
which benefits the public (or merely 
helps his employes to live happier 
lives) he should publicize it well and 
capitalize on the good will. 

So much for established practices. 
It may be that in the postwar pe- 





A COMPLETE MANUAL OF SALES MANAGEMENT 


% The following list represents only a few of the articles about sales 
management published in THE INLAND PRINTER during the past five years. 
Together with the dozens of other articles on various phases of selling, 
these constitute a complete course in sales management for the executive 
in charge of sales planning in your plant. In some cases, we can provide 
tear sheets on those articles you do not have in your files. 

















Name of Article Location Issue 
Constant Combing of Field Essential to Secure New Customers....| Page 25 | July, 1942 
Survey Marshals New Facts on How Printers Pay Salesmen....... Page 27 | Oct., 1941 
Footwork Plus Headwork Equals Better Selling by Printer......... Page 33 | Oct., 1941 
First Class Printers Who Advertise Get Our Firm’s Orders. ........ Page 23 | Febr., 1941 
Cutsicde: Contesets: Build SUceOEG eo. o.cic.c ccividcccsicccccccccocececece Page 30 | Febr., 1941 
Where Can I Get Good Salesmen?. .......... ce cccccccccccccces Page 69 | Jan., 1941 
Other Printers Are Not Your Chief Competitors. ............00-: Page 19 | Dec., 1940 
Happy Salesmen Don't Become Your Competitors.............+6+ Page 33 | Nov., 1940 
How to Increase Sal "s Production. ....ccccccccccccccccces Page 23 | July, 1940 
Avoid Creating More Competitors. .... 2.2... cccecccccccccceces Page 24 | July, 1940 
Selling Printing When It Is Not Needed... ........cceceesceecees Page 21 | April, 1940 
Printers Need More Self-Advertising. .........ssececccececceens Page 29 | Febr., 1940 
Six Points for Hiring the Printing Salesman. .........s.0-ees20-5 Page 30 | Febr., 1940 
Don't Lose Business By Phone.............cccccccccccccccecens Page 33 | July, 1937 














that not a day be wasted in getting 
this advertising on a regular basis. 
A strong public relations program 
should be built up as soon as pos- 
sible. Most printers have felt (if 
they have given any thought to the 
subject) that they could afford to 
exclude the public from their field 
of advertising. But this situation 
needs to be changed, and every at- 
tempt must be made to acquaint the 
public with the problems and pos- 
sibilities of the printing industry. 


SHARE YOUR TROUBLES 

An important part of this public 
relations program is getting the 
public into your plant and showing 
them things that can be done and 
those which can’t be done. Obvi- 


riod it will seem profitable for your 
plant to begin production of spe- 
cialized items which will require a 
sales and distribution setup com- 
pletely different from that which 
has been your established practice. 
In this case it would be well to study 
the sales angle as thoroughly as 
your production experts will study 
their part of the picture. 


PLANNED SALES PAY DIVIDENDS 

But whether you are planning to 
continue in commercial printing as 
we have known it or to go into the 
selling of specialties, it will pay you 
dividends to plan your sales, just as 
they are planned by the big na- 
tional manufacturers for whom you 
produce advertising material. 
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Offset Men Hear Postwar Plans at 
Chicago Meeting 


expert, tell Lithographers National Association that plans must be made now for full postwar employment 


ROUP ACTION in local commu- 

¢ nities and codperation be- 
tween the Government and 

private enterprises will be needed 
to insure full employment and prof- 
itable business after the war ends, 
according to Howard T. Hovde, con- 
sultant on the staff of the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
who was a featured speaker at the 
Third War-Problems Conference of 
the Lithographers National Associ- 
ation held in Chicago, May 8 to 10. 
“Currently, both the Government 
and private business are making 
plans for the postwar period,” said 
Mr. Hovde. “This is a healthy de- 
velopment which did not exist dur- 
ing the First World War. We have 
learned from bitter experience that 
it does not pay to take chances with 
an uncharted course of future ac- 
tion. There are at hand economic 
tools and marketing research tech- 
niques that can help to plot the 
course. Individually as business men 
you are using some of the methods 
available in planning a course of 
action, and as business men you 
will answer the challenges of the 
future by a searching analysis to 
assure permanency of enterprises. 


GOVERNMENT BACKS LOCAL PLANS 

“The United States Department 
of Commerce believes unreservedly 
in the free enterprise system and 
is actively supporting full employ- 
ment and profitable business in 
communities—and throughout the 
nation—in a postwar program that 
is backed by alert local leaders.” 

Mr. Hovde recommended that the 
lithographers and the other business 
men study a 72-page lithographed 
book titled, “Community Action for 
Postwar Jobs and Profits’ which 
was produced by the Department 
“as an action handbook predicated 
on the proposition,” as Mr. Hovde 
so expressed it, “that without jobs, 
profits are impossible.” 

In enlarging upon this idea, the 
speaker said: “More people getting 
more income means more business 
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for you. More jobs mean more sales 
to retailers, clothing merchants, 
and department stores. Better busi- 
ness results in sales of more kilo- 
watt hours for the public utility 
company, more newspaper circula- 
tion, in more local transportation, 
in higher bank deposits and cash 
turnover and in better labor condi- 
tions for manufacturing. The better 
business for the community at large 
leads directly to greater advertising 
volume—in the press, on the air, 
on the outdoor posters, and through 
printed promotion. All advertising 
thrives when business thrives.” 


PREDICTS EXPANDING MARKET 

With his basis stated, Mr. Hovde 
applied the necessity for intelligent 
postwar planning to the graphic 
arts—particularly to all the lithog- 
raphers in the audience—and pre- 
dicted that “the need for submerg- 
ing individual initiative and free 
enterprise” will vanish. 

The speaker predicted that post- 
war markets for lithographers will 
expand greatly because of the pent- 
up demand for new printing. 

“Many manufacturers, and whole- 
salers, and retailers have their post- 
war plans now on paper,” he con- 
cluded. “They await only a date of 
victory when material curtailments 
are relaxed in order to go into pro- 
duction and sales. The lithographic 
industry, too, must have its plans 
on paper for rapid conversion to the 
needs of peacetime pursuits.” 

J. C. Aspley, Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, who followed Mr. Hovde 
on the program, stressed the im- 
portance of selecting and training 
a sales force now for postwar activ- 
ities which he said must be based 
upon creative selling and not “chis- 
eling.” He mentioned the objections 
made by some business men that 
training programs for salesmen are 
expensive, and answered such ob- 
jections by saying that “effective 
sales training will pay for itself by 
doubling and trebling the value of 
salesmen.” 


Howard T. Hovde, Department of Commerce con- 


sultant, and John C. Aspley, sales management 


“When you say you cannot afford 
to pay for sales training, you say 
you cannot invest $1.00 to make 
$10.00,” stated Mr. Aspley. “It is not 
a matter of high cost of selling but 
it is, in such cases, the high cost of 
not selling.” 

Mr. Aspley urged that all business 
concerns with something to sell not 
only train their salesmen, but that 
they plan to give them proper su- 
pervision in the form of sales man- 
agement. He hinted that graphic 
arts firms are deficient in such sales 
supervision and help which is con- 
sidered of great value in other lines 
of business. 

“Postwar selling, as I see it, will 
not be a matter of outsmarting and 
outselling your competitors,” said 
the speaker. “Snatching business 
from others will not do the job. 
After the war your salesmen will 
have to make two pieces of lithog- 
raphy grow where only one grew 
before. Your salesmanship must be 
of the creative type.” 

[A discussion of sales planning 
and management is contained in 
the article beginning on page 23.] 


SUPPLY MEN TELL PLANS 

The most popular session of the 
conference was that at which a 
panel of the eight representatives 
of machinery and supply manufac- 
turers gave expression to ideas con- 
cerning changes and improvements 
being planned for postwar opera- 
tions in the industry. R. V. Mitchell, 
who is president of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, served as chair- 
man of the panel and also spoke for 
the machinery manufacturers. He 
assured the lithographers that their 
plants, provided they were modern 
before the war, will not be obsolete 
after the war ends, as none of the 
machinery manufacturers are plan- 
ning revolutionary changes in their 
equipment. 

“Substantial improvements will 
be made steadily as a result of con- 
tinued research and experiments,” 
stated Mr. Mitchell. “There will be 
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nothing revolutionary, so you will 
not have to worry about your equip- 
ment. Progress will be made but it 
will be step by step.” 

Mr. Mitchell spoke of the increas- 
ing popularity of offset lithography 
and directed attention to its in- 
creased use in producing books and 
magazines, especially for reprints 
in places distant from the original 
letterpress production. He indicated 
that there seems to be no limit to 
the development of the offset litho- 
graphic process, and stressed the 
importance of using imagination in 
its expansion. He also urged the 
continuance of research work both 
by the individual firms and by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
whose campaign for an additional 
$1,000,000 for expansion purposes he 
is helping to promote. 


RESEARCH MUST CONTINUE 

“If we don’t keep on doing re- 
search work we will make a serious 
error,” he warned the audience. 
“We have a running start but we 
must continue our leadership by 
constantly improving our product 
and reducing costs of production.” 

The technical men in the paper 
industry are alert to the needs of 
lithographers, but they would like 
to know just what qualities should 
be built into paper, Ronald I. Drake, 
Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, told the li- 
thographers. He reported that the 
plans of most paper mills call for 
postwar improvements in producing 
greater uniformity of product and 
adaptability to the jobs for which it 
is intended with no radical change 
in “models.” 


BETTER POSTWAR SYNTHETICS 

Synthetic rubber rollers and press 
blankets were discussed by David 
M. Rapport, president of the Rapid 
Roller Company, Chicago. He told 
of the country-wide search of the 
manufacturers for raw materials to 
produce the wartime supplies, and 
assured the audience that postwar 
products will be improved by every 
manufacturer who conducts a re- 
search laboratory. 

He expressed a regret that press 
manufacturers did not always give 
advance notice concerning the new 
presses which they put on the mar- 
ket, so that the rollermakers might 
plan in advance to supply needed 
rollers. He mentioned that when 
heat-set presses came into use, the 





first information rollermakers had 
of their existence was that the new 
presses were being used to print ten 
colors all in one operation—five on 
each side of the sheet—for which 
110 rollers were equipment on each 
press. He said that the rollermakers 
supplied the rollers, and that they 
have always supplied the equip- 





Louis Traung, president, Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Company, which has plants in 





San Fr isco, hester, and New York. 
Mr. Traung was re-elected president of 
the Lithographers National Association 
at the war problems conference, held 


recently in Chicago by that organization 





ment, in time, but that the service 
might have been better. 

The new photographic equipment 
developed for war operations will 
result in better postwar reproduc- 
tions for advertising and publica- 
tion purposes in the graphic arts, 
so Victor W. Hurst, Eastman Kodak 
Company, told the lithographers in 
his brief speech. He also predicted 
that because of the increased clar- 
ity of reproductions made possible 
by improved photographic equip- 
ment, offset printing will increase 
in quantity as well as in quality. 


INKS WILL KEEP STEP 

Lithographic inks likewise will be 
improved in quality as a result of 
the research work required during 
the war period, the representative 
of the ink industry asserted. This 
was Robert J. Butler, general man- 
ager of Fuchs & Lang Manufactur- 





ing Company, New York City, who 
predicted that inkmakers will keep 
the pace set by paper and press 
manufacturers. 

Sales during postwar operations 
should be anticipated now, accord- 
ing to Fred A. Hacker, product re- 
search director of American Type 
Founders, Elizaveth, New Jersey. He 
stressed the importance of each li- 
thographer and printer surveying 
his own potential market and mak- 
ing plans for acquiring the kind of 
equipment which will manufacture, 
economically, the products which 
his survey indicates will be used. 
He, too, assured the lithographers 
that machinery manufacturers are 
not planning to introduce revolu- 
tionary equipment as soon as the 
war ceases. 


MORE DURABLE PLATES PROMISED 

A new lithographic printing plate 
made of alloy metal with a base of 
stainless steel, capable of 500,000 to 
1,000,000 impressions, was promised 
by Ernest E. Jones, Toledo, presi- 
dent of the Graphic Arts Corpora- 
tion of Ohio. He admitted that it 
might sound like “Utopia,” but he 
assured the lithographers that the 
plate, no longer in its experimental 
stages, will be placed on the market 
commercially as soon as required 
metals are available. 

Achievements in the realm of re- 
search were partially covered in the 
address given by Professor Robert 
F. Reed, of the University of Cincin- 
nati, director of research of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
He expressed confidence that still 
greater advances will be achieved 
when the expansion program that 
is now being planned by the board 
of directors of the Foundation has 
been put into effect. 


PUBLIC PRINTER THANKS PRINTERS 
A. E. Giegengack, public printer 
of the United States, spoke appre- 
ciatively of the execution of con- 
tracts which have been awarded to 
lithographers during recent months 
and predicted that as the war be- 
comes intensified in Europe more 
emergency jobs will have to be done. 
He said that lithographers have 
all performed “magnificently in the 
face of serious manpower and ma- 
terial shortages.” He reported that 
the Government Printing Office, not 
being exempt from the demands of 
the Armed Forces for men, has lost 
to the services 2,000 of the regular 
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staff of 7,500, “ten of whom have 
made the supreme sacrifice.” 
“Until a few months ago we had 
not asked for or received a single 
deferment,” Mr. Giegengack stated. 
“But lately we have had to attempt 
to hold a few of our key workers. 
We have been forced to deprive our 
plant of technical employes in or- 
der to assign them to the warehouse 
staffs to maintain our contacts with 
you in the commercial field. The 
results have certainly proved bene- 
ficial to us, and I believe that there 
have been advantages for the com- 
mercial producers of Government 
printing under our contracts.” 


END-USE CONTROL DIFFICULT 

End-use of paper control was de- 
clared to be “a nice theory” by Rob- 
ert D. Ross, assistant director of the 
printing and publishing division of 
the War Production Board. Ross ex- 
pressed it as his view that no one 
connected with the administration 
of affairs would be capable of de- 
ciding which items requiring paper 
are essential or non-essential; that 
a doctor’s prescription blank is as 
essential to the war effort as a time 
card is in a war-production plant; 
that publications devoted to comics 
may be needed to cheer the fighting 
men at the front; that each piece 
of printing has its own essential 
features, and that the only way to 
solve the paper situation is on the 
present basis of reducing weights, 
margins, and making the supply go 
as far as possible by economical 
uses. He pleaded with his audience 
to continue giving their help in the 
conservation plan. 


PICTURE SOMEWHAT BRIGHTER 
Pulpwood supplies are expected 
“to hit bottom during the third 
quarter of this year,” Rex Hovey, 
director of the paper division of the 
War Production Board, predicted, 
“and then we will turn the corner.” 
He could see only one thing stand- 
ing in the way of fulfillment of such 
a prediction, and that was the off- 
chance of invasion plans not going 
according to schedule, which might 
cause a terrific drain on manpower, 
thus upsetting his calculations. He 
reported that war prisoners in the 
South were helping with pulpwood 
production and that the number 
thus employed would be increased. 
Three Chicago men, who spoke 
for their respective war agencies, 
brought the lithographers right up 
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to date on plans for continued reg- 
ulatory practices and also divulged 
some postwar planning. Captain 
John B. Morgan, of the Tlinois Se- 
lective Service, reported that the 
draft boards which are responsible 
for taking men out of civilian oc- 
cupations and putting them in the 
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18 Directors Elected to 
Govern Lithographic 
Technical Foundation 


Eighteen directors were 

elected to govern the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, in 
accordance with the reorganization 
plan approved at a meeting of the 
membership held in Chicago. 

E. H. Wadewitz, president of the 
Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
was elected president, succeeding 
Alfred B. Rode, New York City, 
who had served since the Founda- 
tion was organized almost twenty 
years ago. L. H. Jackson, of 
the Stecher-Traung Corporation, 
Rochester, New York, was elected 
vice-president. R. R. Heywood of 
R. R. Heywood Company, New 
York City, was re-elected treas- 
urer, and General William Ottman, 
chairman of the U. S. Lithographing 
Company, was elected secretary. 

The officers are also directors. 
Others elected to the directorate 
are: Alfred B. Rode, New York 
City; Milton P. Thwaite, of Long 
Island City, New York; George E. 
Loder, of New York City; Harold 
Holden, New York City; Thomas 
E. Donnelley, of Chicago; W. H. 
Merton, Cincinnati; R. V. Mitchell, 
Cleveland; John M. Wolff, St. Louis; 
Leonard H. Knopf, of Chicago; 
Randolph T. Ode, of Providence, 
Rhode Island; Horace Reed, 
Buffalo; Trowbridge Marston, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Carl R. 
Schmidt, San Francisco; and : 
Bromweli Ault, New York City. 

The Foundation was started ( 
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with an endowment of $750,000 in 
1926, and plans have been formu- 
lated for raising another $1,000,000. 
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armed services, are already begin- 
ning their new functions of getting 
discharged soldiers and sailors back 
into civilian occupations. He urged 
the lithographers to do their utmost 
to codperate in the rehabilitation 
program of the Government. 

Dr. William H. Spencer, who is a 
regional director of War Manpower 
Commission, and E. B. McNatt, re- 
gional wage stabilization director of 





the National War Labor Board, told 
the audience of their respective 
methods of regulation, answering 
questions concerning application of 
regulations to the industry. 

Instances of how lithographers do 
more than was normally expected 
of them in furnishing maps for war 
purposes were cited as evidence of 
high patriotism and commendable 
cooperation by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frederick W. Mast, executive officer 
of the Army Map Service. Following 
Colonel Mast’s talk, President Louis 
Traung informally announced that 
two-thirds of the maps now used in 
military and naval operations are 
being produced in the commercial 
lithographic plants. 


TAXES DISCUSSED 

Tax laws and how to get allow- 
ances which those laws provide for 
were treated in the speech by Har- 
old K. Marks, a certified public ac- 
countant from New York City. 

“Congress selected the period of 
1936 through 1939 as a base period 
from which to determine normal 
profits,” said Mr. Marks. “In many 
cases wide disparities are found in 
individual industries. These dispar- 
ities form the basis for certain 
kinds of excess profits tax relief.” 

Mr. Marks defined many terms 
used in the excess profits tax law 
and said that proper definition of 
terms would result in determining 
how much is deductible from tax 
payments in accordance with provi- 
sions in the tax laws. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

Louis Traung, president, Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation,San 
Francisco, who served as president 
of the Lithographers National As- 
sociation during the past year, was 
re-elected for another year. Other 
officers also re-elected are: vice- 
president, George E. Loder, presi- 
dent of the National Process Com- 
pany of New York City; and the 
treasurer, George C. Kindred, of 
Kindred-McLean & Company, Long 
Island City. Maurice Saunders will 
continue serving as the chairman of 
the board of directors and W. Floyd 
Maxwell as the employed secretary. 

Two new directors elected by the 
membership of the association are 
Morris W. Davidson, Courier-Jour- 
nal Job Printing Company, Louis- 
ville; and Paul R. Miller, American 
Colortype Company, of Clifton, New 
Jersey. 
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Budget Is Necessity tor Accuracy 
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in Management 


The need for forecasting sales and knowing specifically 


your direct production costs, overhead, and net profits 


is more urgent in business of today and tomorrow than it was in the prewar days @ By A ° C ° Kiechlin 


estimate the current year’s tax 

or compute it on last year’s in- 
come at this year’s rates and ex- 
emptions. If you estimate the tax, it 
is sensible to budget your business 
operations also for a current year 
since you can’t set up a tax esti- 
mate with any assurance of approx- 
imate accuracy without assuming a 
figure for net profit and you can’t 
arrive at your net profit unless you 
budget all details of your business. 
Otherwise, you are just guessing 
and you can be penalized if you are 
more than 20 per cent off on your 
estimate. If you rely on the prior 
year’s figures, you will not be sub- 
ject to penalty. 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL" IS DEAD 

Aside from the method used in 
declaring the tax, or the fact that 
the pay-as-you-go law brings budg- 
eting into the picture, the necessity 
for forecasting sales, direct produc- 
tion costs, overhead, and net profit 
for the forthcoming period is much 
greater today than in prewar days, 
not only to the individual business 
men but for the corporations. Many 
printers still pass up this important 
chore of operation and we want to 
emphasize the need for budgetary 
preparation from now on. You can- 
not do a top flight managerial job 
without it and this applies to all 
printers. There are five important 
reasons for budgeting today: 

1. To help the printer analyze his 
managerial efficiency after opera- 
tion. You forecast main elements 
of an operation for the forthcom- 
ing period and then compare results 
with these planned estimates. 

2. To aid in preparing a forecast 
of tax payments. Now that the tax 
is on a current year’s basis, the 
printer must pay within the year. 
This necessitates estimating the tax 
and then settling up after the year 
for any difference. The printer do- 
ing business as an individual may 
base his estimate on last year’s fig- 
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ures to safeguard himself against a 
penalty but this may throw your 
spendable profit far out of kilter be- 
cause there may be a big difference 
between last year’s tax and this year’s. 

3. Business will experience many 
abrupt changes of pace from now 
on, so unless the printer budgets, 
he will be unprepared for such de- 
viations. “Business as usual” is a 
dead pigeon these days. 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU SPEND? 

4. To give the printer some idea 
of spendable profit. In the postwar 
period, printers will want to ex- 
pand, modernize, and promote their 
business aggressively to get their 
share of heavy postwar volume and 
all this will require capital. If the 
printer bases such investments on 
income as he earns it without de- 
ducting the income tax for the cur- 
rent period, he may invest heavier 
than he should in postwar activi- 
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Important Reasons 
for Budgeting 


1. To help the printer analyze 
his managerial efficiency 
after operation. 


2. To aid in preparing a fore- 
cast of tax payments. 


3. To aid in stabilizing opera- 
tions in these times of 
abrupt changes. 


4.To give the printer some 
idea of spendable profit and 
thus avoid endangering his 
working capital. 


5. To make costing of current 
sales more accurate. 





ties, thus endangering his working 
capital, or “seed money.” 

Many printers assume that all in- 
vestments in business betterment 
pay dividends. Heavy capital invest- 
ments mean heavy fixed charges in 
addition to big initial investments 
and if this drain undermines the 
working capital, you may lose out 
on postwar modernization. 

Many printers are not considering 
tax as a current expense and they 
may over-expand during the post- 
war period with unfavorable results 
because they consider net earnings 
as theirs to spend when these earn- 
ings may actually be much less after 
the tax is deducted currently. Re- 
member that the returns on postwar 
modernization must also be consid- 
ered, not in terms of net profit on 
sales, but in accordance with spend- 
able profit after the tax is deducted. 


HIGH TAX AND REASONABLE PROFIT 

This all means that your postwar 
program must pay bigger dividends 
than ever before to assure the same 
pocket-profit as in prewar years and 
the best way to attain this objec- 
tive is to budget. Because of the 
tremendous business opportunities 
in postwar years, printers should 
get substantial returns on modern- 
ization even with a high tax. Never- 
theless, it pays to go into every busi- 
ness proposition from now on with 
your eyes open. For that reason, do 
not fail to estimate your tax for the 
current year to come whether you 
use this estimate in reporting to the 
Government or base your return on 
the previous year’s income. 

In order to estimate your tax with 
any degree of accuracy, you must 
budget. The high tax is compelling 
all business men to do a top flight 
managerial job if they expect to net 
reasonable profits and this means 
much better recording practices in 
financial and costing divisions of 
accounting. 

5. You can’t cost current sales 
without a budget. This fundamental 
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principle of cost accounting is one 
that few printers understand. Most 
printers assume that a budget is an 
incentive to bigger sales, that by 
setting the goal high, a bigger vol- 
ume will be achieved, and for this 
reason, many of the printers who 
budgeted in prewar years—and there 
were not too many of them—have 
discontinued the practice today. 
They argue that they can sell all 
the service and merchandise they 
possess and quite often can’t buy 
enough labor and goods to satisfy 
demand in this seller’s market. So, 
why budget? 

“WHAT'S THE USE?" 

A typical case is that of an east- 
ern printer who exclaimed, “With 
all the work I can handle in my 
shop, what’s the use of budgeting 
business operations today? I could 
do more business if I could get the 
right help and equipment and more 
of it, but I can’t get them so what’s 
the use of my setting up some sales 
quota beyond my capacity to pro- 
duce, a quota that I might have a 
chance of making in normal times 
but not today?” 

This printer has the same mental 
stance on budgeting as many others 
in this industry. He does not realize 
that the budget is the keystone of 
cost accounting and whether vol- 
ume is top flight or in a foxhole, he 
can’t utilize cost control effectively 
unless he forecasts operations. In 
fact, it isn’t cost control at all. When 
preparing a budget, your first con- 
sideration is what the over-all cost 
of operating your business for a 
forthcoming period will be, then you 
estimate the profitable volume you 
can sell based on this cost. 


INCLUDE TAX ESTIMATE 

Without a budget you simply re- 
cord your costs and analyze them 
afterward against prior-period fig- 
ures and you can’t place reliance on 
prior-period figures these days when 
all elements of operation fluctuate 
from one period to another to much 
greater degree than ever before. 
This instability will be with us for a 
long time. Comparing the current 
results with results of prior periods 
is called historical analysis. It isn’t 
cost control. 

Today, you should know your costs 
at all events, and this requires a 
budget which should include an es- 
timate of the income tax you must 
pay on the net profit. 
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Training Tomorrow's Men 
Charles B. Weiner, the Clegg Company, San Antonio, 


We view with awe and admiration the development and correlation in 
so brief a space of time of a great war machine, the magnitude of which 
is almost beyond comprehension, and its stopping and gradual subduing 
of the enemies whose ruthlessness and years of preparation made the 
obstacles confronting that machine almost insurmountable. 


Let us likewise view with awe the pitiful situation in which the 
graphic arts industry finds itself today, particularly in regard to skilled 
labor. Every branch of our great industry requires highly skilled labor and 
when these men were suddenly lured away to army service or into war 
industry the situation soon became serious and is now becoming critical. 


Most Training Systems Were Antiquated 


Training programs in our industry, most other industries, the armed 
forces, and our school systems were slow, inadequate, and totally un- 
equal to the task so suddenly thrust upon them. Fortunately, however, 
there are in every generation extreme radicals and visionary theorists 
who are always ready and willing to overthrow the established customs 
for something new and revolutionary. In some ways these radicals are 
dangerous as are many potent drugs but when they are teamed with 
level headed, progressive business men with vision and initiative the 
result is usually good even though the trail may be rough. 


Let us examine very briefly what the army found necessary and what 
it did about it. First, there had to be a unified training program so that 
when groups of men from various centers were gathered into one great 
fighting force they would work in harmony and unity. This meant a 
large staff of instructors, well and quickly trained, all teaching the same 
work in the same way. New developments were constantly appearing 
and these must be added fo the training program. Speed and efficiency 
were the essence of all training programs. Mistakes were made but 
quickly rectified. The results have been astounding. 


It was determined that 90 per cent of knowledge comes through the 
eyes. Reading is good if one can read enough and understand and retain 
what one reads. This is the hard way. Pictures are good and talking 
motion pictures are almost perfect, so here was the solution. Talking 
pictures now form the basis of all training, whether it be a lecture on 
health and sanitation, how to handle a gun, build a bridge, fly a plane, or 
actual combat pictures. A group of experts prepare a motion picture, 
prints are made, rushed fo all training centers, and soon it has become 
G part of our fighting men. 

Illiterates are taught to read and write in thirteen weeks. A four year 
education can be given in one semester—foreign language taught while 
aboard ship going to a foreign land. The Russians now graduate doctors 
in two years. The proof of this program is in the results. 


Will Soldiers Return to Status Quo? 


Can we expect the young men trained in a few short months to fly 
great aircraft around the world or in combat to come back willingly to 
any training program which calls for long years of wasteful college 
professional training or slow, antiquated apprentice systems of industry? 
It is too ridiculous even to consider. 

May we pause for a moment to consider the past in the graphic arts 
industry. A boy decides to be a pressman and apprentices himself in a 
print shop. He is given a little instruction about a few menial tasks and 
put to work, washing up, then heiping oil. As soon as he learns, mostly 
from observation, he can feed a little or help load the automatic and so 
on through four to six years and then he is a journeyman taught perhaps 
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Texas, suggests we modernize methods of training 


by one man or a few men to do things their way with their equipment. 
He moves to a new shop with different equipment and is lost. His methods 
don’t click with his new job and he must learn all over again. New 
equipment comes out. The erector or factory man hurriedly explains it 
and is gone. By trial and error, our pressman eventually masters this, 
after a fashion. This can be repeated in every branch of the industry 
whether it be in making paper, ink, supplies or in operating the plants to 
produce finished printed products. 

Just stop a moment and consider what could be done with properly 
prepared motion pictures. Revolutionary, yes; but certainly practical and 
necessary if we are to keep in step with the new world economy. We 
cannot deny, regardless of our feelings or desires, that we are facing-a 
new economy with shorter hours and higher wages and this must mean 
maximum efficiency and production. The shortest possible training period, 
consistent with efficiency and the ability to accept and use new methods 
and equipment rapidly, will be demanded. 


Must Prepare Now for Tomorrow 


Even in our wildest dreams it is impossible to visualize the world of 
tomorrow but we must be ready to meet it and be a part of it. We must 
start now fo relieve the critical situation existing in our industry and also 
to iron out the rough spots in our program for tomorrow. 

There is not a single phase of our industry in which properly prepared 
motion pictures could not be used efficiently and effectively. How much 
more effective would be the care program of the Linotype company had 
it been in motion pictures instead of charts and drawings and lectures. 


How simple it would be to erect or repair equipment if a motion picture 
accompanied it instead of blueprints, and how much more efficiently it 
could be operated by the men in the plant where it was installed. How 
much easier it would be to sell or buy new equipment if sales representa- 
tives could show its features and operations in the office of the prospec- 
tive purchaser with motion pictures. How nice it would be to bring in 
beginners and show them the entire story of their new profession in 
pictures and then in shorter films the step by step operations correctly 
done. Can anyone deny or doubt the effectiveness of this program? 

A picture of individual plants, their procedure and routing of work 
would be invaluable to show all new employes, so no matter how menial 
or important their task, they see how it fits into the whole picture. 

In selling large users of printing this method could be used to show 
facilities and finished products. 


Field of Motion Pictures Is Wide 


Volumes could be written on the adaptation and use of motion pic- 
tures in the graphic arts industry but at this moment a complete docu- 
mentation is unnecessary—the urgent problem is to get the program 
under way. 

All obstacles must be brushed aside, cost must be ignored, so to 
speak. We are faced with a great enemy, the lethargy and complacency 
of the past. To whip it will be a gigantic task but we have within our ranks 
enough imaginative radicals to spur on level headed progressive leaders 
to win if it is our will to win. 


Paper rationing, equipment shortage, the labor crisis, the lack of sales 
organization, poor service to our customers, and Government regulations 


and questionnaires will not seem nearly so important if we are busy 
using our talents on a great new economic program, cut loose from the 
past and geared to the new and challenging future. 
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Another reason why more printers 
do not budget is that they tried it 
out once and seemed to get nowhere 
with it. Their estimates were far out 
of line. This is likely to happen at 
the start. You’ve got to budget for a 
while before you hit the jackpot. 
Don’t quit. Stick to your knitting 
and you'll find your estimates ap- 
proximate actual results. 


BASE ON PRACTICAL CAPACITY 
Then too, experience figures help 
out in setting budgetary quotas and 
too few printers have a backlog of 
figures covering past operations. 


They posses the financial accounts. 


showing income and outgo but their 
costs records are inadequate. You 
must keep adequate cost records to 
be able to forecast operations suc- 
cessfully. You should find out the 
practical capacity of your plant. 
Adequate cost records provide prac- 
tical capacity figures. 

Many printers have missed with 
budgets because they base their fig- 
ures on full capacity, which is sel- 
dom attainable and, if attainable, 
seldom brings forth the maximum 
profits, sometimes causing a loss. 
Our experience indicates that print- 
ing plants earn more profit when 
they operate from 75 to 90 per cent 
of capacity. 

This also holds true for industrial 
plants. Big industrialists report that 
full capacity begets below-par prof- 
its because there must always be a 
margin for hazards and contingen- 
cies. If not, there is a backwash at 
some time that slows down opera- 
tions or decreases efficiency. There- 
fore, base your budgetary estimates 
on practical capacity. 


RECORD QUARTER—NOT YEAR 

Some printers base their budgets 
on the average costs, which is not 
so good because operations in most 
plants show wide variations from 
month to month. These costs, when 
averaged, may or may not be safe 
figures on which to base estimates 
and price job tickets. Then, too, why 
should you apply to future business 
costs that are based on past per- 
formance? You have no assurance 
that conditions will be the same 
next year, in fact, in these hectic 
times, they may change during the 
next quarter. We have not the space 
here to detail budgetary prepara- 
tion, only to stress the point that 
there is more need today to forecast 
operations than in prewar years. 
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Ring down the curtain on all the 
methods and the figures that were 
standards before the war. A new 
show is on. Until you have a better 
idea of the plot or the part your 
business will play in commercial and 
economic life, record all acts most 
meticulously and budget operations 
quarterly. No longer should you 
forecast operations for a year in ad- 
vance. The scene shifts too rapidly 
now and this instability will con- 
tinue for a long time after the war. 


LET SHOP MEN HELP 

In general, budgets are based on 
experience figures and a forecast of 
current operations in terms of labor 
hour cost, overhead, dollar sales, 
and net profit. Experience figures 
are used mainly to adjust seasonal 
variations to the budgetary picture. 
You can’t set a figure for a certain 
period and split it up monthly be- 
cause such estimates would be set 
wrong by seasonal fluctuations. 

Once the budget is set up, it is 
easier to check against than aver- 
age figures or experience figures and 
the comparative analysis takes only 
very little time. Consult your shop 
foremen when preparing the budget 
and see that they get comparative 
statements for studying. Too many 
front office managers ignore their 
supervisors when it comes to costs. 

In some cases, the shop men are 
to blame. Mechanically inclined, 
they have little use for figures. Now 
is the time to recondition their 
minds. You’ll get helpful assistance 
from shop men in the preparation 
of budgets if you cultivate their co- 
operation. A better codperation be- 
tween the front office and shop men 
in this regard will help you solve the 
many problems that the postwar 
period is certain to bring. 


KNOW WHERE YOU ARE GOING 

A good captain of an ocean liner 
needs to know only where he is and 
where he is going. Where he came 
from is secondary. A good printer 
should follow the same routine. His 
compass is the budget. But those 
printers who do analyze operating 
figures usually look backward in- 
stead of forward, comparing results 
with what happened before instead 
of pacing current operations with a 
forecast of things to come. Budg- 
etary preparation, after you get the 
swing of it, takes comparatively lit- 
tle time and is an essential to prof- 
itable operation from now on. 
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Trade Customs End Cost Arguments 


See that customer understands he buys only the reproduction, 


not the equipment you use in making it @ ky Hilda Downing 


@ OLD JOHN was red in the face. The 
air was blue with words he hadn’t 
realized that he knew. When his 
blood pressure went back down a 
few notches, he explained: 

“Same old story, but it always 
makes me sore. Just another cus- 
tomer thinking he bought some of 
my equipment when he gave me an 
order. I’d be printing business cards 
on an old hand press in some hole 
in the wall if I let them carry off 
everything they claim they bought.” 

John’s specific trouble this time 
was with a man who had him print 
quite a few special ruled forms by 
offset. The customer asked for neg- 
atives for the forms so that he could 
get the work reprinted by another 
printer if he so wished. (Undoubt- 
edly another—and cheaper—printer 
was waiting right around the cor- 
ner.) When Old John announced a 
firm intention of keeping the neg- 
atives, the customer heatedly stated 
that he had paid for them. That’s 
when the argument started. 

There probably is no print shop 
in this country whose walls haven’t 
resounded with similar discussions, 
whether based on lithograph or let- 
terpress equipment. Only too often 
the printer backs down and quietly 
watches the possessions legally his 
being carried out of the shop, rather 
than risk becoming involved in any 
court procedures or losing an ac- 
count that is already lost, if he but 
realized it. 

Suppose you go to a dentist for 
a set of uppers. He makes a mold of 
your mouth and presents you with 
some beautiful teeth and an appall- 
ing bill. You say to him: “Doc, I 
bought that mold you made of my 
mouth. I want it so that if I break 
these new teeth, I can get a cheaper 
dentist to fix me up with another 
batch.” Would you get that mold 
that you paid for? Or would you 
get the new teeth crammed right 
down your throat? 

The same principle applies to the 
material used in turning out a job 
in the printing plant. Unless you 
have specifically billed a customer 
for the item he wants, or unless he 


furnished it in the first place, only 
the finished printed piece belongs 
to him. And even if it is a cut of 
his Aunt Sophie or something of no 
possible future use to you, equip- 
ment for production still is yours. 

The business practice of assum- 
ing that the customer is always 
right has helped make American 
salesmanship one of the wonders of 
the world. But when your customer 
wants to start hauling away the 
material with which you produce 
work for him, it is safe to assume 
that he has intentions of no longer 
being a customer. By making con- 
cessions in such circumstances, the 
printer does an injustice not only 
to himself but to the entire graphic 
arts industry. 

Whether or not a printer wants 
to sell items desired by a customer 
is, of course, an entirely different 
matter. In one extreme case some 
cuts were used twice by the same 
printer, who stored them between 
times of use. He never specifically 
billed the cuts. It happened that the 
cuts were portraits of employes of 
the client. Beyond the metal used 
they were valueless to anyone ex- 
cept the buyer of the printing. Some 
time elapsed and then the customer 
wanted to buy the cuts to take to 
another printer. But there was no 
sale. The printer wanted to keep 
them since the cuts were the only 
strings he had on that particular 
account. 

He was perfectly within his rights. 
Any court in the country would up- 
hold him. Yet when the matter 
became known, it certainly would 
be viewed as sharp practice and 
would not cause his shop to be 
crowded by new accounts. He might 
better have sold the cuts to the man 
who wanted them, plus a legitimate 
charge for storage, handling, and 
the price of the metal, and gone out 
to look for new business. 

Practices that are regular cus- 
toms of the trade are accepted as 
legal whether or not they are writ- 
ten into a contract, according to an 
attorney who serves as legal counsel 


for a graphic arts organization. For 
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example: a printer bills as extra 
charges any repairs or changes he 
has to make in a plate that is fur- 
nished him. The buyer will be held 
responsible for paying those charges 
because it is standard practice that 
he do so, unless the contract makes 
other and specific arrangements for 
the repairing of plates. 

Your customer’s word may be 
good, but his memory may be bad. 
Headaches are avoided and dollars 
are saved by sound contracts for 
work to be done. Many printers, 
such as the Regensteiner Corpora- 
tion, in Chicago, include a copy of 
trade customs in the contract blank 
so that unless otherwise mentioned 
elsewhere in the contract, the busi- 
ness deal will be conducted accord- 
ing to the customs. The purchaser 
accepts them along with the terms 
of the contract when he signs it. 

An advertising man who buys a 
ereat deal of printing recently said: 
“I’ve never had any unpleasant 
experiences with printers wanting 
to hold something I thought I’d paid 
for. Perhaps it is because I’ve known 
that all I was buying was a repro- 
duction, on a specified paper, of 
what I wanted reproduced. What- 
ever the printer used in turning it 
out belonged to him. 

“T have had an argument—a short 
one—with a printer who wanted me 
to furnish electros for his own pro- 
tection in case of a type smashup. 
He might as well have asked me to 
pay for composition time fixing a 
form that had been pied. When I 
have to pay for that type of insur- 
ance, I’ll look for another printer.” 

Charges for the metal and storage 
have caused much misunderstand- 
ing. Wartime scarcity of metals and 
new Government regulations have 
relieved that angle of the metal 
situation. When asked to keep type 
Standing, the printer should charge 
for the metal he has tied up on that 
job, and for the storage space occu- 
pied. When first learning his work 
the printer becomes accustomed to 
the tradition of holding forms until 
ordered to kill them. The buyer has 
been encouraged to expect free stor- 
age. The trade custom is: “Forms 
will not be kept standing after com- 
pleting press run except by special 
agreement and charge therefor.” 

(An old dusty galley of type com- 
position caused an eastern printer 
a great deal of trouble. Because he 
turned out a college newspaper, ke 
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Approved and Adotted July 19, 192€— Reaffirmed by State Convention June 10, 1939 


CCEPTANCE of this Proposal makes these 
Printing Trade Customs mutually binding. 


ORDERS: Orders cannot be canceled except 
upon terms that are mutually satisfactory. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK: Expense of experi- 
mental or preliminary work such as sketches, 
copy, drawings, composition, plates, press- 
work, and materials to be charged. 


SKETCHES AND DUMMIES: Sketches, dum- 
mies, et cetera, submitted by the printer, shall 
remain the property of the printer and no use 
of same shall be made, nor may ideas obtained 
therefrom be used, except upon compensation 
to be determined by the owner. 


DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPES: Drawings, original plates, dies, elec- 
trotypes, and other incidental materials re- 
quired in manufacturing goods ordered, when 
supplied by a printer shall remain his property 
unless otherwise specified in writing. 


REPAIRS OR CHANGES ON PLATES: In case 
drawings, engravings, electrotypes, et cetera 
are furnished, any necessary changes, repairs, 
trimming, mortising, anchoring, special prov- 
ing, or similar work will be billed as an extra 
charge at current market rates. 


ALTERATIONS: Proposals are for work ac- 
cording to the original specifications only. If 
through customer’s error or change of mind 
work has to be done a second or more times, 
such extra work will carry an additional charge, 
at current rates, for the work performed. 


STANDING TYPE: Forms will not be kept 
standing after completing press run except by 
special agreement and charge therefor. 


PROOFS: Proofs. not in excess of two, will 
be submitted with original copy. Corrections, 
if any, to be made thereon and to be returned 
marked “O.K. with corrections,” and signed 
with name or initials of person duly authorized 
to pass on same, together with original copy 
and layout. If revised proof is desired request 
must be made when first proof is returned. No 
responsibility for errors is assumed if work is 
printed as per customer’s O.K. 


PRESS PROOFS: An extra charge will be made 
for press proofs, unless the customer is present 
when the form is made ready on the press, so 
that no press time is lost. Presses standing 
awaiting O. K. of customer will be charged at 
current rates for the time so consumed. 


POSTAL CARDS AND STAMPED ENVE- 
LOPES: Being a cash expenditure, customers 
are expected to furnish these with their orders. 
If they are not furnished an extra charge of ten 
per cent {10%} for additional service for secur- 


ing will be made on the amount required to 
purchase them. 


STOCK FURNISHED: A charge will be made 
for handling and care of paper stock furnished 
by customer. It is proper that a rental charge 
be made for the space occupied by all paper 
stock carried by the printer longer than thirty 
130} days. If paper stock is furnished by the 
Customer, such paper stock shall be properly 
packed, free from dirt, grit, torn sheets, bad 
splices, and of proper quality for printing. The 
cost of damages, delays, or slow running on 
account of poor packing or quality is to be 
charged to the customer. 


QUANTITIES DELIVERED: Owing to man- 
ufacturing fluctuations, a variation not to ex- 
ceed ten per cent {10%} either in excess or 
deficiency shall constitute an acceptable de- 
livery, the variation to be charged or credited 
accordingly. 


CUSTOMER’S PROPERTY: All materials fur- 
nished by the customer that may be left with 
the printer after completion of the job will be 
stored at customer’s risk and expense. 


DELIVERY: Unless otherwise specified the 
Price quoted is for a single shipment, F. O. B. 
Chicago. All estimates are based on continuous 
and uninterrupted delivery of complete order, 
unless specifications distinctly state otherwise. 


UNCOMPLETED WORK: Upon work requir- 
ing more than thirty {30} days in production, 
seventy-five per cent {75%} of all labor and 
materials entering into the uncompleted work 
shall be billed on the first {1st} of each month 
until the work is completed, when the unpaid 
balance will be billed. 


TERMS: Net cash thirty {30} days unless other- 
wise provided in writing. Interest charged on 
past due accounts. All claims must be made 
within five {5} days of receipt of goods. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT: Prices quoted 
are based on the cost of labor, materials, and 
transportation existing on the date of contract. 
Where the cost of manufacturing is increased 
or decreased before work is completed by 
reason of changes in cost of labor, fluctuations 
in market prices of materials, government 
regulations (either Federal or State}, or other 
causes beyond control, the price shall be in- 
creased or decreased to correspond. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CONTRACT: Proposals are 
made for prompt acceptance. Contracts to be 
binding must be signed by the duly authorized 
representatives of the printer and customer. No 
changes in or exceptions to the conditions 
herein to be recognized unless in writing and 
signed by both parties. 
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These are the trade P 
of Illinois. By printing a list of trade customs such as th 
many printers avoid misunderstandings with their customers when the time comes for payment of bills 
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allowed the staff of the paper the 
freedom of his workrooms for mak- 
ing last-minute changes in copy. In 
a galley rack reserved for the small 
personal type forms set up by men 
working in the shop, an eagle-eyed 
young college editor found a form 
which struck his fancy. The next 
evening he asked one of the em- 


ii practice by the Graphic Arts Association 
ese on the back of their contract forms, 





ployes to run off a proof from the 
galley. The employe very innocently 
obliged, only to find himself sur- 
rounded by police who had been 
waiting outside for him to become 
technically guilty of printing “an 
infamous libel” and his employer 
charged with its publication. The 
type form, apparently set up years 
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ago by some employe in his spare 
time, was “anti-Semitic.” The case 
against the printer was dismissed 
for lack of evidence. Nevertheless 
an old galley of type made a moun- 
tain of trouble. Some quiet day, 
study the laws of your state, and see 
if you have matter in type from 
years back that might be regarded 
libelous by some queer legal quirk.) 

When a printer ignores charges 
he is justified in making, he takes 
bread from his own table as well as 
spoiling a buyer. Many plants as a 
matter of course will store and keep 
records of cuts without charge, and 
even make good any cuts that are 
lost. An Ohio printer has done some 
averting of financial loss on the 
storing of cuts by keeping them 
only with the understanding that 
any junked cuts are his to sell for 
scrap metal. 

The many various branches of the 
graphic arts have devised their own 
trade customs, based on a serious 
consideration of fairness both to the 
buyer and seller. They have evolved 
through the years and been found 
workable. The printer who ignores 
them is ignoring his own best inter- 
ests as well as those of his fellow 
craftsmen. 

The printing trade custom involv- 
ing layout and copy is one which 
printers have been very timid about 
practicing, under the mistaken idea 
that one could not collect on mate- 
rial that had been pirated unless it 
had been copyrighted. Legally the 
printer has a “common law property 
right” in any layout, sketches, dum- 
mies, or copy he originates. Almost 
all states will grant an injunction 
restraining the unauthorized use of 
copy and layouts, plus making an 
assessment of damages. 

To discourage the prospective cus- 
tomer from using without payment 
a printer’s own original work, the 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois 
endorses the idea of using a rubber 
stamp on submitted material. It 
reads: “Notice. This is our exclusive 
property. It is sent to you in con- 
nection with the proposal for print- 
ing submitted by us. It is not to be 
shown to our competitors. It is our 
property and should be returned to 
us unless you accept our proposal. 
Any unauthorized use is prohibited. 
Blank Printing Company.” Many 
printers now incorporate some such 
notice into the printed covers they 
use in submitting ideas. 
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The printer should not hesitate to 
prosecute any one who is guilty of 
unauthorized use of his ideas. There 
is no question that the offender is 
liable for damages. 

Some minor question of owner- 
ship or of costs can lose a major 


account, or turn a pleasant business 
association into a sour one. By 
sticking to the customs of his craft 
and seeing that his customer is fully 
informed on general practices of the 
printing industry, the printer avoids 
such difficulties. 


The Typographic Scoreboard 


Type Faces Employed: 
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Bold, 7; Old Style, 16 
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ere tcc le c 1c im Ci a ree eee 44 
Bold, 23; Light, 21 
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T—Traditional; M—Modern 
One ad contained no type. 


Ads set in traditional faces...... 121 
Ads set in modern faces......... 36 





These famous P-5Is have more 


thaa a name in common! 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of April 1, April 29, May 6, and May 20 
158 Page- and Two-Page Advertisements 


In Scorekeeper's opinion, the best traditional and modern advertisements in reviewed 
issues are the two shown below. Both have simplicity yet both have power of attraction 





Thirty of the scored advertise- 
ments credited to traditional used 
modern display. Two of the modern 
total employed traditional display. 
Thus considering the type used in 
display rather than text, the score 
would be Traditional, 91; Modern, 66. 


Weight of Type 


Ads: set in light=face. .:..«.....5.00.<:0 91 
Ads set in medium-face......... 36 
Ads set in bold-face............. 30 
One ad contained no type. 

Layout 

CONVENTIONAL onc. tack cede 123 
Moderately Modern ............. 27 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 8 
lilustration 

CONVENTIONAL 6io.ossisicisciis cet gases 113 
Moderately Modern ............. 27 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 16 


Two ads had no illustrations. 


General Effect (All-inclusive) 


CONVENTIONAL oisicisicisccc ss wpe seca 1138 
Moderately Modern ............. 39 
Pronouncedly Modern ........... 6 
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News AND Views 


Formal and informal photographs of men in the graphic arts—the interesting 
or outstanding men who are making or will make news in the printing industry 


Owner of one of country’s best equipped 
small trade composition plants, expert on 
Monotype machines, Archie Little (right) 
has always been active member in affairs 
of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. Mr. Little holds a 
copy of his favorite graphic arts magazine 


, Seattle: Archie Lit- 

le; Bill Thorney, an 

oy is te slick print % Clean, work-inspiring studio of the 
fhe has “at home, * Bradford-Robinson Printing Com- 
2 i Caffrey heads , pany, in Denver. Alfred Hoflund 
fee (seated) did layout before joining 


be heme Presight. Me abe navy. Tony Gothman at proof press 


affrey, former In- 
Scone! President of 
aftsmen, stands be- 
ide old hand press in 
is office. The easel re- 
pals another sideline 
f water color painting 


elow: A conference break at 
dward Stern and Company, 
hiladelphia. Don Molitor (left) 
nd Ralph DiMartino of Stern 
bax with Norman Vickery 
enter) of St. Georges & Keyes 


Hugh B. Fiedler, who has 
proposed a ten-point plan 
for the smooth absorbing 
of returning veterans and 
surplus machines owned 
by the services in the off- 
set industry after the war. 
Plan was feature article in 
May issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Mr. Fiedler is 
president of Farwest Lith- 
ograph and Printing Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington 





andid shots on right and 
e two below were taken at 
hicago luncheon honoring 
stralian printers. Two ex- 
prt typographers especially 
dle at layout compare notes 
some shop conversation 
the table: Leroy Barfuss, 
‘LAND PRINTER designer 
th I. S. Berlin Company 
lks to Edward C. Schubert, 
pn the left) now selling for 
e Neely Printing Company 


Other guests included the 

head of Bertsch & Cooper, 

advertising typographers, Many favorable comments 
the able successor to “Oz” were made on the recent 
Cooper, Edwin B. Gilles- talk on paper in wartime 
pie (left) has reputation by P. A. Harris, vice-presi- 
for meticulous spacing in dent of the Graham Paper 
his fine typography. The Company, St. Louis. In 
animated speaker beside Kansas City before the Na- 
him is Dan Smith, who tional Stationers Associa- 
exchanged his composi- tion, he expressed a belief 
tor’s case for an artist’s in some relief of the paper 
drawing board. Mr. Smith shortage later in the year 
is now the art director of 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx 





. “ee ro, An outstanding inventor of 
emer susste, Douglas A. : a ©. ; Willlam ¢. Huebner “HE 
oe Newspapers. Ltd., ‘ : py gies ote te ent a 
dlaide, S : : x , oe ‘ : a press that prin y elec- 

Dunstan tote aon ‘ : tro magnetic action. Plate 
@ Manager of the Adver- . does not contact the paper, 
" , ink being carried across to 
; the paper by a magnetic’ 
force. Cylinders not con- 
tacting, it may give faster 
runs than possible today 


hy, who is perhaps the to 
Bigner of fine books today 





By E. G. Sherriff, Brisbane, Australia 
Winner of Eighth Prize in “Hints and Helps’? Contest 


x ‘a PROPORTION to its size, the typographic 
numbering machine is the greatest labor-saver in the printing 
plant. While saving the need for later operations in the bindery, 
the press-printed figures are far sharper and cleaner than those 
produced by hand numbering or by the paging machine. 

For satisfactory operation on the press, numbering machines 
require greater attention than they usually receive. The best 
plan is to place one man in charge of all numbering machines 
to attend to their regular cleaning, adjustment, and maintenance. 
As it is the pressman who suffers the troubles arising from faulty 
operation, it follows that a pressman is the logical person to 
undertake this duty. 

CARE OF MACHIENES Provide a dust-proof cupboard or 
box for storage of all machines not in use, instead of leaving 
them lying upon an exposed shelf or bench. 

When a machine is returned from the press, place it in a bath 
of kerosene and allow it to soak for a few hours to soften ink 
remaining on and between the wheels and plunger. Remove 
from the bath, drain out surplus kerosene, and immerse in 
benzine. With a stiff-bristle toothbrush, while the machine is 
immersed in the benzine, scrub between the figures, turning 
the wheels while scrubbing to insure cleaning of all parts. With 
a pin, remove any accumulated ink from the deep nicks along- 
side the figure 5 on each wheel. Allow to dry and then apply a 
little typewriter or other fine oil between the wheels, to the 
plunger movement, and to the actuating pawl spring before 
putting into use again. 


LOCKING UP Excessive end pressure in the lockup will 
cause distortion of the chassis, binding of wheels, and preven- 
tion of free action on the press. A numbering machine should 
never be locked up so tightly that it cannot be pushed from the 
form with a little pressure after the quoins have been tightened. 
Metal or wooden blocks cut to the same size as the machines 
used, placed in the form for imposition and lockup, may be 
replaced by numbering machines when the form is placed on 
the press. This will save unnecessary exposure of the machines 
to dust and damage in the rack, and also overcome the difficulty 
of a number of machines being tied up in waiting forms. 

ON THE PRESS Qn the platen press, numbering ma- 
chines may be placed in any position, but on the flat-bed cylinder 
press they must be so placed that the wheel shaft is parallel 
with the impression cylinder, or the cylinder must strike the 
unit wheel first. Depressing the plunger swings the actuating 
pawl arm to the position where it engages with the numbering 
wheels, and as the plunger rises again under the pressure of the 


main driving spring, the wheels turn. If the machine is placed 
on the press with the plunger nearest the cylinder, the latter 
will depress the plunger and be passing over the unit wheel as 
it is being pushed around by the actuating pawl. This can only 
result in half-cocked figures, and failure of the machine to 
operate. 

Sufficient impression must be applied to depress the plunger 
fully, but further impression will result in unnecessary strain 
and wear. To prevent the formation of a deep matrix in the 
packing during a long run, cut out two or three sheets of pack- 
ing and affix a small square of shim brass or tin plate to present 
a hard unyielding surface to the plunger. 


CHANGING WHEEES The scope of work done with the 
typographic numbering machine on the press is greatly in- 
creased by the use of skip-wheels. These enable forms printed 
two or more up to be numbered on the press. To change from 
consecutive to skip the necessary type of unit wheels must be 
obtained from the manufacturer. Remove the plunger from the 
machine. This is done by removing a staple, screw, or catch 
(according to the make of machine) which will be found located 
alongside the plunger casing. Loosen the comb spring set screws 
at the side of the machine, and remove the wheel shaft set screw. 

With a piece of heavy wire, or a nail from which the point has 
been removed, push the wheel shaft right out, allowing the wire 
to follow through and hold the wheels in place. Withdraw the 
wire just far enough to allow the unit wheel to be removed. 
Replace with the proper skip wheel which should be gently 
worked into place after which the wheels are lined up and the 
shaft replaced. Avoid using force, as the shaft will slip freely 
into place provided the wheels are properly aligned, but other- 
wise no amount of force will help in its replacement. Line up 
the shaft for replacement of the shaft set screw. Otherwise it 
will be impossible to depress unwanted zeros. Tighten up comb 
spring set screws and replace plunger when the machine should 
be ready for use. 

COMMON FAULTS Failure of the wheels to turn freely 
indicates too tight a lockup, lack of oil, dried ink between wheels, 
insufficient impression on plunger, plunger spring too weak, 
actuating pawl spring too weak or broken. 

Half-cocked figures or wheels pulling over at the wrong time 
indicate insufficient tension of the comb spring fingers on the 
retaining pawls, broken unit wheel retaining pawl spring, shaft 
misaligned, machines laid with plunger to grip on cylinder. 

Failure to operate is most likely due to too tight alockup, insufh- 
cient impression on plunger, or broken actuating pawl spring. 
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forward machines, and then back up 





Backward numbering machines are most 
frequently used because the run then 
is finished with the lowest or starting 
number at the top of the pile. With 
backward machines, the unwanted zero 
must be depressed at 099999, 09999, 
0999, 099, and 09. Use a pointed bone 
bodkin for depressing zeros and setting 
wheels rather than a steel point which 


WORKING HINTS 


may damage the face of the figures. 
Forward numbering machines may be 
used to advantage when collating is 
necessary or when the sheet has to be 
run through the press a second time 
with the same numbers on both sides 
of the sheet. Run the first side with 


with backward machines to avoid the 
necessity of tumble feeding. 

To print overs set the machines at 
9 and run back to 0 several times. Any 
sheet may then be replaced by the hand 
insertion of a desired figure before the 
correct unit. This saves removing the 
machines from the form to provide overs. 
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Color Etcher Has Important Place 
in Future of Color 


commercially satisfactory plates from color photographs which may not be perfect @ By 7: S. Merite 


The color etcher, and his lithographic counterpart, 


the artist and dot etcher, can do much to produce 





pher, as applied to relief plates, 

is followed by that of the color 
etcher, on whom rests the respon- 
sibility of translating the halftone 
dots into the proper size for correct 
rendition of tones and colors in the 
final printing plate. 

The efforts of the etcher some- 
times are not appreciated, and one 
writer on color photography goes so 
far as to state “that to all intents 
and all purposes, the finished color 
etchings are equivalent to the hand- 
painted work of a color-blind man 
who has learned to associate cer- 
tain monochrome relationships with 
a color of a certain shade.” 

The writer in question blames the 
color etcher for mediocre work, es- 
pecially that produced from color- 
prints, but perhaps it never occurred 
to him that the prints might not 
turn out a satisfactory reproduction 
because of errors in shade and tone, 
and that the color etcher probably 
did his best to make something of 
a bad job! 

The quoted writer might ask him- 
self this question: who played the 
greater role in color reproduction— 


iE work of the color photogra- 


a 


Wale rotary press, which prints from thin metal plates. Photo by Standard Process Corp., Chicago 


the modern maker of colorprints or 
the color etcher? The latter for long 
years has battled against various 
inaccuracies in color separations, 
incurred not only because of the 
character of the copy, but because 
of the limitations of filters, plates, 
and printing inks employed in color 
reproduction. 

The color etcher has his litho 
counterpart in the person of the 


artist and dot etcher, and in roto- 
gravure by the retoucher. The prin- 
ciple of halftone etching has been 
incorporated in dot etching, which 
in turn is being used to some extent 
in correcting halftone positives for 
gravure, such as those employed in 
the Dultgen process. 

Perhaps the dot etching will even- 
tually be used in photoengraving 
and the work of halftone correction 





















in 





Totalux, an electronic measurement device, being adjusted by a halftone photographer to integrate 
light intensity with time, to give correct exposure. Photos on this page by General Electric Company 


performed on photographic plates 
and films instead of on copper or 
zinc. The idea has certain possi- 
bilities, especially if the dot-etched 
image is printed down on thin metal 
plates for direct attachment to the 
cylinder of the press, aS was sug- 
gested in the Wale process. 

While corrections of a sort could 
be effected on halftone negatives, 
true dot etching involves the use 
of a positive. This would not pre- 
clude its adoption by the photoen- 
gravers: the positives could be made 
from the tone-corrected separation 
negatives and etched as is done in 
lithography. 

To achieve the relief result, the 
etched positives might be employed 
in the manner of reverse or deep- 
etch litho plates; the final ink print 
produced this way could be dusted 
(topped) with etching powder and 
the plate etched to impart relief to 
the halftone dot formation. Etching 
might best be performed by elec- 
trolysis, particularly if a “straight 
down” effect could be obtained, in 
which depth would result without 
change or alteration of dot size. 

The idea is not as visionary as it 
seems, and who knows but what the 
electrical method of printing now 
being developed by William Hueb- 
ner might not be brought into play? 

A very logical extension of the 
thought would be to combine color 
illustrations and text on the same 
plate, etching the entire unit into 
relief and thus providing letterpress 
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with the integral printing surface 
of both lithography and rotogravure. 
This would go far to eliminate the 
problems of register and makeready, 
and would be the first real step to- 
ward the “marriage” or merger of 
processes so often advocated by the 
authorities on photomechanics and 
printing processes. 

In the matter of color proving, 
Everett R. Eaton has given a hint 
toward greater uniformity and bet- 
ter results by use of a “proving con- 
trol,” this in the form of an etched 








strip of consecutive halftone tints. 
The aim is to keep the tint of about 
90 per cent strength open in the 
proof, this serving as a guide for 
proper inking and retention of tone 
values contained in the plate. 

It is possible that both proving 
and presswork will be placed on a 
more scientific basis. It may be that 
something will come of a process 
patented by the late Albert Lengel, 
involving a chemical reaction with 
printing inks to produce colors pro- 
portional in number and strength 
to the amount and distribution of 
the reacting agent. 

No industry can afford to ignore 
the possible future effect and utility 
of electronics. The principle of this 
scientific development (really dis- 
covered in 1749 by Benjamin Frank- 
lin) has already been put to use in 
photography for copy scanning and 
light control as well as in methods 
of correcting photographic images, 
and has been employed for main- 
taining the register on rotogravure 
presses. 

This is merely the beginning. May 
we not expect wider adaptation of 
the principle in the manufacture 
of photographic materials and more 
accurate equipment? Is it too much 
to look forward to the day when 
the structure and weight of paper, 
the color and viscosity of printing 
inks, application of these inks to 
printing surfaces, and the produc- 
tion of uniform impressions will be 
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Electronic register control on multicolor press. Photoelectric eye at upper right watches previously 


printed colors, while a second phototube in the box at left checks relative position of next color 
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performed with an accuracy which 
approaches present radar control of 
projectile discharges and the more 
peaceful pursuits of radio, televi- 
sion, and other inventions based on 
electronics? 

As for television, this will be the 
future companion of radio and may 
have great influence on the graphic 
arts, particularly if commercial ad- 
vertising skits are permitted to be 
broadcast. It will be up to the uni- 
fied graphic arts to curb the use of 
radio for advertising: the millions 


cines, the foods, vitamins, cosmetics, 
and what not, actually is nauseated 
at the absurd state of affairs and 
wonders how our forebears ever 
managed to live without the “mar- 
velous benefits” of some nostrum or 
product touted to the skies by an 
announcer who probably never used 
the product he is “raving” about! 
God help us if, in addition to 
the long-winded harangues and silly 
singing commercials, we must be 
confronted with television scenes of 
advertising, depicting the carefully 








MY FRIEND ERICH AND | HAVE SAVED 
YOU FROM DE. | py BROUGHT 








TUTAMKEN SUMMONED HIS SPIES, WHO 
WHISPERED TO HIM ~~ FEARFULLY. 








EEN MADE NO ANSWER. SHE TURNED 
on AND FLED -- WEEPING 





THERE'S NO TIME TO LOSE!” CRIED rene 
COME, TARZAN! THERE 15 A CHANCE YOUR 
FRIEND STILL LES” 





printer, but we might as well wake 
up to the fact we can no longer dic- 
tate to the customer—he may have 
a better idea of what he wants and 
needs than does the platemaker and 
pressman. If they prove obstinate 
there is the possibility that some 
competitive process will be more 
cooperative about his whims. 

In the way of cheaper color ef- 
fects, there are the multicolor shad- 
ing sheets of the Craftint Company 
and others. The results are in ben- 
day (line) character and should not 








| N 
FOR EXPLANATION OF HIS SISTER'S CRUELTY. “SHE 1S A QUEEN AND 
IN LOVE. “SAID TUTAMKEN. “A QUEEN PERMITS NO RIVALS”. 





HE HAD HIS FASTEST CAMELS MADE READY 





ti d in the 





Four-color application of screens 


iP 


ying article. These screens, manufactured under various trade names in different cities, 


are made in a large number of designs, allowing skillful artist to gain startling effects simulating benday. Plates courtesy Para-Tone Company, Chicago 


of dollars annually spent for print- 
ing largely find their way into the 
pockets of workmen and taxpayers, 
who really own the atmosphere or 
ether through which radio messages 
are broadast to every corner of our 
country. 

No one denies that workmen and 
technicians also are employed by 
the radio stations, but a considerable 
part of the money spent for radio 
advertising goes to the high-salaried 
entertainers, instead of having the 
more equal distribution effected in 
the printing industry. 

The less said about radio adver- 
tising the better! Anyone listening 
to an evening’s program of an- 
nouncements on the properties and 
claims made for pills, patent medi- 


coached demonstrations of cookery 
products by “glamour girls” and 
models, who probably couldn’t boil 
an egg! 

To reduce the cost of color aati 
ing, wider use may be made of two- 
color effects, to which impression of 
the full-color might be imparted 
by judicious choice of subjects and 
color schemes. By use of tone inks 
and an employment of colors that 
are chosen as widely apart as pos- 
sible, some very effective results can 
be obtained. 

If the customer wants color but 
cannot afford three- or four-color 
effects, why not grant his desire by 
the use of one or two less colors? It 
may require some care and study 
on the part of the engraver and 


be confused with halftone color re- 
production, but a skillful artist can 
create very attractive color illus- 
trations covering a wide variety of 
subjects. Although this process was 
originally intended for photolithog- 
raphy, there is no reason why it 
could not be employed for photoen- 
graving and letterpress with equal 
success, 

We finally come to the nature or 
character of the future color print- 
ing surface—will it be metal, plas- 
tic, or some other material? As an 
oddity, Van Gasbeek proposed the 
use of sandpaper for simple tint 
plates, as witnessed by the sugges- 
tion and a specimen shown in the 
August, 1943, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Plates molded in rubber 
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from relief etchings have been pat- 
ented by John F. Hawley as color 
printing surfaces. 

There is no doubt that plastics 
will play an increasingly greater 
role in printing, and while there is 
no evidence to show that such ma- 
terials can be successfully employed 
for etching purposes in platemak- 
ing, the fact that they can be read- 
ily molded from etchings bids fair 
to promote their use for duplication 
of coijor plates. 

On the other hand, plastics have 
certain limitations: with the return 
of peace, the craft may decide that 
the metal printing surfaces are the 
most reliable under all conditions. 
Things can be done on metal that 
can’t be done on plastics, and since 
all the latter actually are chemical 
substances, it is not always possible 
to attain the uniformity desired in 
any material for the production of 
printing plates. Only time and wide 
trial of plastics will give the final 
verdict on their suitability as print- 
ing surfaces. 

The future of color printing lays 
not so much in the nature of the 
final printing plate as it does in the 
techniques, methods, and develop- 
ments employed to create the sur- 
face. It is not very likely that color 
printing ever will be as cheap as 
single-color work, but the seeming 
disproportion in cost of color effects 
will have to be reduced, so that 
color can be brought within reach 
of the smaller buyers of printing 
whose shorter runs make the use 
of color prohibitive under present 
conditions. 

To take the stand that such a 
thing is not possible will avail us 
nothing: the movie industry has 
found that color pays and that peo- 
ple want color in preference to the 
black-and-white. It responded with 
technicolor and other refinements. 
Today the public is beginning to feel 
slighted if a much-heralded feature 
does not appear on the screen in 
the glowing colors of nature. 

Can the graphic arts afford to do 
less and must we then fall behind 
in meeting the trend toward color? 
Can’t we bend our collective effort 
toward better and cheaper color 
printing, thus lending our bit to 
general progress in paving the way 
for the upsurge of trade that will 
follow after years of destructive 
warfare have all but wrecked the 
nations of the globe? 
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localizing 


vemwvece War Advertisin 


National War Advertising Council of 
“A war message in every ad,” translate 
it in terms of the local level. 

That was the reasoning behind the crea- 
tion and development of “Suggested Copy,” 
the Columbus, Ohio, advertising clip sheet 
which served as a model for War Message 
Copy now issued each month through the 
War Advertising Committees of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, the Ad- 
vertising Affiliation, and the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee, in coéperation with 
the Office of War Information. 

If there is need of further proof that 
this method gets quick action and plenty 
of it, Ohio’s Franklin County War Serv- 
ices board can give some exciting figures. 

The success of “Suggested Copy” stems 
from these three basic injunctions to its 
writer: 

1. Play up the local angle. If it’s a na- 
tional fund-raising drive, for example, fea- 
ture the local quota and setup. 

2. Be specific. State briefly the need 
for the effort. Give exact dates. Mention 
the name, address, and telephone number 
of the publicity committee chairman of 
each local drive. 

3. Be helpful. Set down the local or na- 
tional campaign if there is one. Reproduce 
the symbol of the drive, or any special 
logotype. State the various sizes in which 
such engravings are available; if there are 
mats, mention this and tell where they 
may be obtained. 

We stress this local angle, as Columbus 
has always favored the idea of localizing 
copy, even in national campaigns. 

The plan has been very well received. 
It has stimulated many advertisers to de- 
vote printed matter and entire ads toward 
war message copy. During major drives, 
our suggested local logotype spots have 


[ YOU WANT to further the aim of the 


been carried in as many as 80 per cent of 
all ads in a single issue of the local news. 
papers. 

Calendaring our drives and listing eam. 
paigns have prevented conflicts in effort. 
Dates have been changed due to know!- 
edge of something else going on. Advance 
publicity on a coming campaign is heii 
off until the previous one is out of the 
way. 

The War Services Board of Franklin 
County, Ohio, endorses the publication 
and is helpful in getting information in 
regard to small local civic projects not of 
national importance; for example, musi- 
cal instruments for war prisoners, local 
Recreation Amendment to the City Char- 
ter; warm clothes for Russia, bundles for 
Britain, and other such worthy projects. 

Monthly issues are printed without 
charge by a member of the Printing Arts 
Association, the local organization of the 
graphic arts industry. Distribution of the 
1,200 copies is made by various agencies. 
The Columbus Dispatch addresses the 
pieces to all newspaper advertisers; the 
Printing Arts Association sends them to 
printers and printing buyers; the Adver- 
tising Club directs the release to its mem- 
bers and all local media; while the War 
Services Board sees that the issue is for- 
warded to civic leaders. 

It is a teamwork job with everyone con- 
tributing his bit toward helping the war 
effort. The Columbus War Advertising 
Council of the Columbus Advertising Club 
serves as the source for the local cam- 
paigns mentioned in the copy. Gus K. 
Bowman of the Byer & Bowman Advertis- 
ing Agency, a past president of the local 
club, is the volunteer editor and “spark 
plug” of the idea. 

Columbus recommends the use of such 
an idea by all local communities. 
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Wartime rationing of newspaper space 


suggests that typography be planned to 


use the minimum of lineage effectively aan S.N. BARES & CO 


— Toiletries, Street Floor 


By GLENN M. PAGETT 


SINCE the reduction in their quotas of newsprint, 
it has been necessary for most metropolitan news- 
papers to limit the amount of lineage which their 
advertisers may use. At times full pages have been 
reduced to half-page area in order to appear on the 


scheduled dates. 


The advertiser who in the past has used white 
space effectively and most liberally can overcome 
this handicap of limitations on space by carefully 
planning the typographic arrangement of his ad- 
vertisements. At the left appears an advertisement 
which used a space of four columns by 161% inches. 
Only white space saved the lifeless typography in 
which the illustration tends to direct the eye out 
of the ad, the text matter is too small in relation to 
the illustration and display line, and the right angle 
twist of the headline makes the product name very 


difficult to grasp. 





ae icitaieatia ata The rearrangement which appears above uses a 
Phan you sin tones, + improve on alr’ handwel! Chrmabland to onde five column width to place the reverse headline in 
site the line of eye travel. The text matter has been set 
two sizes larger and placed at an angle that gives 

JACQUELINE COCHRAN motion to the layout. Although five columns of 
ee TT Ran width have been used, the ad depth has been reduced 
aidan to eleven inches—a saving of eleven column inches 

of space or better than 16 per cent. Judge for your- 


Price Plus 20%, Excise Tax. —Tolletries, Street Fleer 
self its effectiveness in contrast to the original. 


S.N. BARES & CO. 
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OST PRINTERS will agree 
that the salesman who sells ideas has an 
advantage over his competitor who sells 
on price alone. Knowing this advantage, 
it is probable that more salesmen would 
sell ideas if they knew where to get them. 
But getting ideas is easier said than done. 
Therefore we have price competition. 

It is true that some price competition 
is actually a competition of ideas. The 
printer who thinks up some means of 
reducing the cost of a job has an idea 
for sale. Ideas of this type are developed 
largely through mathematics, ingenuity, 
and knowledge of equipment. Thorough 
acquaintance with all the cost factors is 
indispensable. The reduction of costs 
through thorough planning probably 
gets more business than all the price 
cutting. But the most profitable business 
is still in the field of selling creative ideas. 

What tools does a printer need to dig 
up ideas? Does he need creative genius? 
Or is it the old story of five parts inspira- 
tion and ninety-five parts perspiration? 

Probably the latter. One method of 
creating new formats is simply a matter 
of plugging. The printer scouts around 
for samples of printed matter similar to 
that which his customer wishes to use. 
By canvassing all available sources, he 
secures a large number of specimens. He 
then sits down with his customer and 
together they pick the job that seems 
most suitable to their needs. Next the 
printer makes a similar layout using his 
customer’s material. This always should 
be enough different from the original to 
look like a different piece even though 
the general format is the same. 

There are some cases on record where 
printers have failed to make any changes 
in the format. That was embarrassing 
for the copy-cats when the original and 
the copy appeared side by side. Safety 
lies in combining ideas from several 
brochures instead of depending on one 
for all features. 

A more subtle and effective method of 
working out new ideas consists of mak- 
ing up new combinations of old ideas. 
Combining old ideas with new situations 
is an even better process. Radio and 
movie gag men have long since run the 
gamut of stock jokes. But by applying 
new names and new situations to these 
old jokes, the gag men turn out wheezes 
which sound reasonably new. 

Sometimes an idea can be developed 
by taking a well known slang expression 
and using it literally. For example: A 
press agent was seeking publicity for an 
actress trying to break into the movies. 
The group of news photographers he 
had assembled took a few shots and then 
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alesman’s CORNER 


BY FORREST RUNDELL 


made the usual request for “‘cheesecake”’ 
—leg art poses. The press agent, ready 
with a new angle, produced a cheese- 
cake fresh from the bakery. And when 
the young lady was photographed eating 
the cake, this new kind of “‘cheesecake” 
picture was sufficiently novel to be pub- 
lished by editors all over the country. 

Here is an example of the way an old 
appeal can be combined with an up-to- 
date situation. Mechanical devices and 
toys have an irresistible attraction for 
men. Junior has a man-sized job on his 
hands to get Dad to relinquish his hold 
on the electric train Christmas morning. 
Taking advantage of this appeal and 
adding a war angle, a manufacturer de- 
signed a desk cigarette lighter in the 
form of a model of a field artillery piece. 
The gadget worked by shooting a flame 
from the muzzle of the cannon when it 
was tripped. Men fell for it right and left. 

Both of these examples are quoted by 
Otto F. Riess from his forthcoming book 
on promotional design to be published 
next spring by Prentice-Hall. Mr. Riess 
also gives numerous other examples of 
products for which selling ideas have 
been developed by new associations of 
ideas. The process follows this general 
pattern: All classes of selling appeals 
applicable to the product are set down, 
Then the designer thinks over the various 
applications that have been made using 
these appeals in connection with other 
products. Eventually some application 
comes to mind which can also be applied 
to his product. 

Let us see how we could use this proc- 
ess to work out a new appeal in the 
printing field. Our campaign to persuade 
customers to use less paper is not going 
too well. Instead, the scrap drive is re- 
ceiving so much publicity that consumer 
attention is focussed on saving waste 
paper. Yet we also want consumers to 
use less new paper. What new appeals 
can we develop to augment the patriotic 
appeal? 

When we think of reducing weight we 
think of the reducing ads of gymnasiums 
and health courses. We remember those 
selling home exercising equipment and 
others selling diet systems and health 
foods. Let us try applying the appeals 
they use to the paper situation and see 
what we can work out. 

After a person has reduced his weight 
some twenty-five pounds or more, the 
most obvious advantage to him is that 
he gets around more easily. To apply 
this to printed matter we observe that 
lighter mailing pieces get around more 
easily, too. Lighter weight means less 
postage and less postage means a cash 
saving. For several years the writer has 
printed an annual catalog which mailed 








for four and one-half cents. This year 
paper restrictions forced a reduction in 
weight. Then we decided to cut the size 
a little and use an envelope the next size 
smaller. As a result, when the mailing 
was taken to the post office it was ac- 
cepted at two cents per copy bulk rate. 
The saving amounted to $250 for 10,000 
copies. Here, then, is a suggestion for 
our first appeal. “Use lighter paper and 
save postage.” 

A second appeal could be based on a 
fact generally overlooked in reducing 
ads. Reducing involves eating less, both 
while reducing and while maintaining 
normal weight afterwards. Eating less 
means spending less for food. Carrying 
this idea over into printing, using lighter 
paper means spending less for paper. 
Our second appeal, then, could be “Use 
lighter paper, it costs less.” 

Third: Every reducing advertisement 
promises a handsomer and more youth- 
ful appearance as a reward. We can weave 
this appeal into our printing campaign. 
As a rule, lighter paper is not better 
looking of itself. But the advertiser can 
take the money he saves on postage and 
paper and invest it in better appearance. 
He can discard the cover he has used for 
so many years and buy a fresh youthful- 
looking design. He can spark the design 
by the addition of another color. And he 
can freshen up the inside with some new 
pictures. Our third appeal, then, would 
be something like this: ‘Use lighter 
paper and get a better-looking job.” 

These three appeals could be used as 
straight appeals or they could be tied 
up to the personal reducing story. We 
suspect they would be more interesting 
with the personal angle included. 

A fourth appeal could be made by 
rehashing the slogan used by one of our 
largest department stores: “It’s smart to 
be thrifty.”” This store for many years 
put all the stress on the monetary savings 
to be made through buying its goods. 
But it felt that it was missing a certain 
clientele which wanted the better grade 
of merchandise even at a slightly higher 
cost. Therefore it started the slogan to 
convince the more fashionable shoppers 
that there was nothing plebeian in saving 
money. On the contrary, said the store, 
it was smart to be thrifty. 

We suspect that a good many adver- 
tisers who try to keep up the weight and 
peacetime appearance of their printing 
do so because they are afraid of losing 
caste with the change in appearance. If 
they could be convinced that it was the 
fashionable thing to save paper by co- 
operating with the Government, they 
might trim their requirements consider- 
ably. Let’s come right out and use the 
slogan: “It’s smart to be patriotic by 
saving paper.” 

These four appeals are offered as sug- 
gestions to show the possibilities of 
developing ideas by making new com- 
binations out of old material. Why not 
work out some new combinations your- 
self the next time a customer needs 4 
new idea? 
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THE PROOFROOM 


iS PUNCTUATION A CRUTCH? 


As to close vs. open punctuation, un- 
doubtedly modern usage favors the lat- 
ter. Habits of the reading public have 
changed in the last forty years; we read 
much faster, which in turn means that 
we comprehend more readily than be- 
fore the days of mass education. 

The eye does not pick its way word by 
word but grabs off a definite length of 
line at a time. Unnecessary marks are 
hurdles and slow up the eye. Punctua- 
tion was devised originally as a set of 
warning signals. 

The modern eye is fatigued by the 
clutter of punctuation marks, just as 
you would be if forced to drag crutches 
after you had learned to walk without 
them.—Massachusetts. ‘ 


Here is a fine dish of meat. It has 
just a bit too much fat in it for my 
(possibly fussy) taste. (Along with 
the crutch figure of speech, we also 
Square off against a noble ragout of 
Mixed Metaphors.) 

To go along with the lady from 
the old Bay State, we must make 
some rather sweeping concessions. 
Yes, the eye takes in just so much 
at arun; an eight-point line has its 
spot at which fatigue begins, and so 
has a line of any size of type. These 
are physical dimensions, and mod- 
ern science renders invaluable serv- 
ice in giving us the exact figures. 
But: can modern architecture beat 
some of those fine old lines of Pro- 
PORTION seen in Colonial houses? 
The restfulness, the eye-ease? 

It is not that it is more or less of 
this or that; it is that we have here 
two utterly different concepts. (And 
here is where I clean give myself 
away.) I could get more real pleas- 
ure out of an old long-legged road 
horse and a stylish buggy than I 
can get out of a death-dealing two- 
mile-a-minute car. The secret is 
Proportion, fitness. Maybe I’m an 
old fogy, but I bet with an old- 
fashioned road rig I could give some 
of these modern gals a thrill. 

Of course, we do progress. Instead 
of killing enemy soldiers a few at 
a time, we can now lay a city low 
With a few tons of block-buster 


bombardment. The art of destruc- 
tion has advanced—Horrisiy. The 
arts of construction have advanced, 
too. But the art of CONSERVATION is 
a long way behind. Thé New Deal— 
but this is where I had better stop. 
Incidentally, an old friend of mine 
used to be ready to debate for hours 
whether you should say “had bet- 
ter” or “would better.” He created a 
luring but quite false analogy with 
“would stop” and “had stop.” These 
things go DEEP. 





* 


“CONTACT!” 


* 





HAT?’S a thrilling, romantic word. 

Its meaning in this sense is born of 

the pioneering days of aviation. It 
heralds the start of a new adventure. 
It is a symbol of achievement, past, 
present, and future. 


* 


Contact is a magic word in business, 
too. In fact, “‘contacts” are the corner 
stones on which all businesses are 
built. Businesses succeed or fail on 
the scope, value, and effectiveness of 
their contacts. 


* 


One of the simplest and most effec- 
tive ways of making ‘‘contacts’”’ in 
these war-difficult days is through the 
use of printed ‘‘ambassadors of good 
will,’? which present your message to 
prospective clients or customers. 


* 

This is our “ambassador of good 
will’? to let you know that we’ve been 
handling high-grade printing for 55 
years and are equipped to give you the 
best of service at minimum rates. 





* 


Using folder to convey this idea, Stromberg 
Allen and Company, Chicago printer, both ad- 
vocates and practices keeping in ‘'contact'’ 


EASIER TO SEE THAN TO SAY 

When is a cut upside down? There 
were wrinkled brows in our plant when 
we confronted the problem of placing a 
page cut of a fat little baby, with no 
panties but a three-line caption. 

The first proof as submitted herewith 
was okay for an even folio (page 54), 
but it put the infant on its head, upside 
down. The second showed him (or her?) 
right side up—but actually, of course, 
the baby is supposed to be horizontal, 
not vertical. (He—or she—must be a 
New Deal baby. I don’t suppose you will 
dare print that remark.) The third proof 
seemed to us to be the only logical solu- 
tion. But it violates standard typograph- 
ical arrangement, putting the cut cap- 
tion upside down, on the outer edge of 
the page. This, however, won’t bother 
the reader any, since he isn’t concerned 
with any “typographical standards”; and 
after all, isn’t it the reader for whom 
the book is printed? 

Most of our cuts run across the page, 
not up and down it. If this one had been 
made that way, there would have been 
no trouble at all. But we didn’t think it 
advisable to twist other lengthwise-of- 
the-page illustrations to secure typo- 
graphic uniformity. Would you have done 
so?—Kansas. 

I most certainly would Nor! Not 
for all the little diapered darlings 
in the world. It is hard to tell the 
story without illustrative cuts, but 
the proofs are not sharp enough for 
reproduction. 

This is one of my own old favorite 
problems—vertical versus horizontal 
placement, especially on book covers. 

To get down to bed rock, this is 
what I would have done: I would 
have hollered, emphatically and in- 
sistently, for a new halftone cut 
of cross-page size. That would have 
closed the problem out. One way or 
another, the paging could have been 
brought into step. The problem of 
placement should have been seen 
well ahead of the paging process. In 
any event, there must have been a 
way to adjust the text to the cut— 
even if the author had to be asked 
to supply a few lines of extra copy. 

Half the problems we have in the 
World of Print are as unreal as this 


one actually is. 























P. S—It was a lady baby, because 
the cut line says: “Diffuse hyper- 
plasia of androgenic zone of adrenal 
cortex in female with macrogenito- 
somia precox, pseudohermaphrodit- 
ism and secondary Addison’s dis- 
ease.” That baby surely has enough 
troubles to start with in life without 
those of “typographical standards.” 
She’d have been just as good a pin- 
up gal across the page as up and 
down it. 

And I am not being “smart,” Iam 
very much in earnest. Babies and 
printers both need common sense 
first. I believe any typographical rule 
should be broken when there’s a real 
gain to be made. 


WELL—IT HAD TO BE! 

A repatriated missionary to China re- 
lated how the Japs had ravished young 
Chinese girls. I do not like that expres- 
sion. The word carries the idea of being 
transported with delight. I do not think 
a Chinese girl will be transported with 
delight under any such circumstances. 
—Missouri. 

There isn’t one thing about this 
war and the utter self-damnation 
of the Huns and the Nips in which 
I can find any ground for light- 
hearted comment. Two of my sons 
are Out There, with the Navy. There 
are no quips and quops (new word) 
for this wretched business. I turn 
this matter over to you Proofroom 
fans with just this word of com- 
ment and precaution: Study the 
dictionary. 


PENNSYLVANIA AGAIN 


Did you not mean that “Wagnalls’” 
would be the possessive of “Wagnall”’?— 
Pennsylvania. 

No, sir; not by the distance from 


Hitler to humanity, which is the 
most distance there is. The posses- 
sive of “Wagnall” would be “Wag- 
nall’s.” “Wagnalls’” would be the 
possessive of “Wagnalls.” Of course 
we say now and always will say 
when the matter comes up, as we 
did say in the challenged Proofroom 
item, “ ‘Wagnall’s’ would be the pos- 
sessive of ‘Wagnall.’ ” 


A BIG LITTLE DIFFERENCE 

What is the difference between “our” 
and “ours”?—Delaware. 

Simply this: “our” is attributive, 
“our house.” “Ours” is a predicate 
form, “The house is ours.” 


AND SO FORTH— 
Do you write “etc” or “etc.”?—Utah. 
The best usage is “etc.,” with the 
period. 
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LATIN—AND BACON 

A friend of mine who has the advan- 
tage of me in that he is college-educated 
has just presented me with a puzzler. 
He says in Latin you can say the same 
thing in three or four words for which 
in English you need maybe thirty or 
forty. Is this so?—Wisconsin. 

Yes, it is. Take the sentence “Dum 
vivimus, vivamus.” In English this 
means, “While we live, let us live.” 
We are forced to show the shade 
of meaning by means of extra em- 
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COLD COFFEE 


@ A passenger in a dining car was 

served a cup of cold coffee. He called 

the waiter’s attention to the insipid 

beverage. Then the waiter, grum- 

bling, went back to the kitchen fora 

cup of hot coffee, but was heard to 
rowl, “That man doesn’t even 
now there’s a war on!” 


Sure, there’s a war on! 


We’re all working harder than 
ever before. 


Staffs are depleted and disrupted 
by enlistments and the draft. Ma- 
terial shortages and transportation 
limitations. Irritating annoyances 
and new obstacles to hurdle each 
ay. 

But that’s no excuse for careless- 
ness, laziness, stupidity, or inatten- 
tion to detail. Every man must do his 
best possible job and be more men- 
tally alert than ever before. If he is 
doing any less than this, he is per- 
forming a disservice to his country. 


We, here at Edwin H. Stuart, Inc., 
are right on the beam — fielding 
sharply and hitting cleanly! Our 
proof-press department has been 
completely disrupted five times, but 
you got your proof just the same. 
Errand boys have been a terrible 
problem, but we always had one for 
you. On occasion, a sixty-dollar-a- 
week man may have been called 
upon to do a thirty-dollar-a-week 
job, and we may use stenographers 
to run errands—but you will get no 
cold coffee at Stuart's! 
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Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, re- 
fiects the sentiments of most of us in this copy 










phasis on the second “live.” The 
first “live” is ordinary, common- 
place: “While we live’: well, what? 
Why, let’s live—let’s be lively, let’s 
have fun, let’s seek adventure—let’s 
get the full flavor of life, its kick; 
in a word, let’s LIvE, let’s have hon- 
est-to-goodness life, with all of its 
sweetness and all of its bitterness— 
let’s not be worms, let’s be Kings of 
the Jungle. Let’s love and hate; let’s 
know the joys of victory and taste 
the sorrow of defeat. While we live 
—so long as we are alive—let’s Live, 
let’s BE alive. 

The old Romans said it in three 
words. They just changed one letter 
in one word, and that made all the 
difference. It changed the simple 
indicative into a subjunctive (or is 
it an imperative?) At any rate, they 
gave it inflections that nailed the 
meaning down tight. Latin is crisp, 
like good bacon. 

Well, generally when a language 
has inflections, it’s a dead language: 
and our English is still very much 
alive. It is not a question of supe- 
riority and inferiority, not a matter 
of one way being better than an- 
other. The English language is rich 
and beautiful and powerful beyond 
measurement. 

And the more our proofreaders 
know—really know—about it, the 
more precious the service they can 
render. 


SPEAK, ROVER! 

Whoever says that a dog doesn’t think 
never owned a dog. The dog has much 
better use for his tongue than to em- 
ploy it for the implementation, and re- 
striction, of his thoughts. Maybe that is 
why the dog’s tongue is always so clean. 
—Connecticut. 

Maybe. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANSWERS DITTO 


The goose is in again! But this time 
I have something to offer, instead of 
something to ask. I found the first item 
in January Proofroom’s collection rather 
interesting, as the querist voiced the very 
same question that has run through my 
mind. 

You ask for more information as to 
the cap I. What I have to offer is a side- 
light on the story. 

In the March, 1901, issue of “The 
Practical Printer” (published monthly 
by the old Inland Type Foundry of St. 
Louis) there is quite a dissertation on 
the “I” or “i” as used for the pronoun 
of the first person singular. There is 
also a rebuttal article in the April, 1901, 
issue. These articles deal mainly with 
the dot over the l.c. “i,” and the shape 
of the cap “I,” and touch on the ques- 
tion asked by your correspondent. 
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I have bound volumes of “The Prac- 
tical Printer” from 1900 to 1910. One 
must see these articles and their pecu- 
liar style of typography due to the sub- 
ject under discussion to fully appreciate 
them, as the foundry used some spe- 
cially cut matrices to help put across 
the authors’ ideas.—Pennsylvania. 

Now it seems the good old Key- 
stone State is setting out to show 
California and Oregon how things 
are done, how they have been done, 


and how they should be done. It do de 


beat all how they keep an eye on 
THE INLAND PRINTER! What we have 
had with regard to “I” is straight 
printer’s stuff, rather than academic 
highbrow learning. This printer 
from the land of the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” has a coat of arms on his 
jetterhead—and darned if it hasn’t 
got a waddling goose on it, like the 
three teal on mine! He generously 
offers to send me the 1901 volume of 
“The Practical Printer” for examin- 
ation, but while I am sure it would 
be fascinatingly interesting, I just 
can’t ask him to trust the volume to 
the risks of transportation. Such 
volumes are too precious to be ex- 
posed to today’s hazards of mail or 
express. They should be cherished, 
and closely guarded, and finally put 
in the safe keeping of a library. But 
many readers of the Proofroom will 
enjoy this letter, and it may move 
some of them to step forward with 
offers of useful information. Here’s 
hoping! It would be “nice” if Penn- 
sylvania would send us some quotes 
from those articles. 


ATROPHIED INSTINCTS 


We are all born on a level with dogs. 
We were born with instincts. Then we 
learned words and this atrophied our 
instincts.—Delaware. 

But we still have a lot to learn 


about words. 


SOMETIMES YES, SOMETIMES NO 
Would you put a hyphen in “worth 
while”?—North Dakota. 
Here is the answer: A thing that 
is worth while is a worth-while (or 
worthwhile) thing. 


BORNING 


A writer in a religious paper stated 
that “the man was borned again.’”— 
Oklahoma. 

He was more religious (I hope) 


than orthographical. 


THANKS! 

The chief charm of your department 
is its broad-minded view.—District of 
Columbia. 

This is comforting. 


Printing Front-Line Propaganda 


Thomas Crowell, a civilian, has built up an effective mobile plant 


for the printing of leaflets to be used in shelling enemy lines in Italy 


<a “WELL WITHIN RANGE 
&&) of German artillery 
+ on the Fifth Army 
front is the most unusual print shop 
in Italy—the mobile printing unit of 
the Fifth Army Psychological War- 
fare Branch, which supplies tactical 
leaflets for frontline propaganda use 
against the enemy. 

Thomas Crowell, a printer from 
Great Neck, Long Island, is the su- 
perintendent, the foreman, the chief 
printer, and guiding spirit of this 
very unusual establishment. Crowell 
landed near Oran, Algeria, on No- 
vember 8, 1942, with a line gage and 
a micrometer—and he parlayed 
them into a complete print shop 
consisting of nine tons of equip- 
ment and a twelve-ton truck! A ci- 
vilian employe of the Office of War 
Information, he volunteered for the 
overseas duty as a printer and made 
the North African landing with a 
PWB combat propaganda team. 

Soon after the landings, the need 
for a mobile printing plant close to 
the frontlines for combat propa- 
paganda became very evident and 
the problem was tossed squarely into 
Crowell’s lap. Combining the abil- 
ities of Johann Gutenberg, Thomas 
Edison, David Harum, and Captain 
Kidd, Crowell soon had established 
a smooth-running, efficient plant, 
despite more obstacles and opera- 
tional difficulties than even a coun- 
try printer could conjure up in his 
wildest nightmare. 


GOOD LUCK AND HARD WORK 

By his “scrounging” in deserted 
bomb-shattered towns from Casa- 
blanca to Tunis, by requisition, and 
sometimes even by spending some 
of the cash from the small amount 
of funds available, he gathered to- 
gether a most hybrid assortment of 
French, Italian, British, American, 
and German equipment, and com- 
bined it into a going establishment, 
much to the amazement of doubt- 
ing colleagues, who didn’t believe 
a mobile printing plant near the 
frontlines was practicable. 

In the wake of the retreating 
Germans at Cap Bon, Tunisia, he 


acquired an abandoned 12-ton Ger- 
man tank carrier with a truck bed 
22 feet long and 10 feet wide which 
he uses as a rolling print shop. 


REQUISITIONS IN, TUNIS 
Accompanying the first troops 

into Tunis, he made his way to a 

Tunis Fascist newspaper office, one 


Civilian Thomas Crowell loads propaganda leaf- 
lets into shell that bursts in midair behind enemy 
lines. Photo by Musser, Army Pictorial Service 


whose proprietor and staff had left 
in haste—and he was the proud 
possessor of a Model 8 French lino- 
type. Armed with the authority to 
requisition necessary equipment, he 
walked into another Tunis printing 
plant and emerged with a Miehle 
Vertical V-36 in tow. A rebuilt Ger- 
man power cutter, an electric lino- 
type pot, and seven magazines of 
mats were purchased from a French 
printer in the same city. The cutter 
was made by John-Werk ag, Baut- 
zen, Germany, and rebuilt by Ar- 
mand Riche, Paris. Type, furniture, 
leads and slugs, slug cutter, and the 
countless other accessories so nec- 
essary for operation of a printing 
plant were also scraped together on 
his “shopping” expeditions in the 
battered Tunisian plants. 

















All this equipment he arranged 
efficiently on the bed of his Ger- 
man truck which skeptical friends 
dubbed “Crowell’s Folly,” a nick- 
name it still bears on the cab. The 
plant is neatly departmentalized, 
too. Over the cutter hangs the sign 
“Bindery.” In the middle of the 
truck, a few feet away, hangs a sign 
over the Miehle which proudly pro- 
claims “Press Room.” And at the 
far end of the bed is the linotype, 
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and French linotype molds cast 
slugs varying accordingly. French 
type-high is .925 and Italian type- 
high is .935, but Crowell’s hatful of 
assorted French and Italian foun- 
dry type was too valuable to discard 
any of it. The problem was finally 
licked by taking the Italian type to 
a machine shop, where it was cut 
down to exactly .925. 

Standardizing on this type height, 
and with French molds in his lino- 


Pictured a few days after the Germans had been driven out, Crowell is gathering the first fonts of 
type to equip his frontline mobile printing plant from a bomb-shattered shop in Bizerte, Tunisia 


rattling away under a “Composing 
Room” sign. 

Light and power for the estab- 
lishment are provided by a Wau- 
kesha semi-diesel generator with a 
15 kilowatt, 4-wire, 3-phase, 220- 
volt motor, provided by the army 
engineers office. 


TROUBLE... TROUBLE... 

After the acquiring of necessary 
equipment for his mobile shop, 
Crowell and his assistants had to 
put the battered machinery into 
workable shape—no mean job when 
you consider that the principal 
source of supplies was several thou- 
sands of miles across the Atlantic 
ocean. But with a little ingenuity 
and the help of army machine shops 
he finally got his motley assortment 
of machines into operation. 

The rugged individualism of Eu- 
ropean printers caused Crowell no 
end of trouble. His first headache 
was that Italian and French types 
have different heights and Italian 
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type, this worked out very nicely— 
while he was using European type 
faces exclusively. However, in the 
spring of 1944, Crowell finally re- 
ceived a beautiful shipment of type 
and linotype mats from the United 
States, with the usual .918 type 
height. He had junked his battered 
French and Italian type, but he 
couldn’t junk the linotype, casting 
.925 slugs. So he stoned down the 
molds until he finally got a slug 
measuring the required American 
height. 


CICEROS CAUSE COMPLICATIONS 
Another difficulty caused by the 
lack of European standardization 
was the variation in the cut of Ital- 
ian and French linotype matrices. 
Three of Crowell’s original maga- 
zines were Italian and four were 
French. But some of the letters of 
the French mats ran into different 
channels than did the Italian. When 
using Italian mats on his French 
machine, Crowell finally learned to 


punch the “1” key to get a “t” and 
the “h” key to get a “d.” 

The continental system of type 
measurement by “ciceros” instead 
of “picas” also was most confusing. 
There are 28 ciceros in five inches, 
as compared with 30 picas. Figure 
out the big difference for yourself. 
While he was using European type, 
Crowell didn’t have to worry about 
a variance—he worked in ciceros. 
But when he received his Ameri- 
can type and wood furniture, then 
complications arose. He could set 
hand type in picas, but the French 
linotype was still on the European 
plan. So it is now necessary for him 
to convert the linotype lines, set in 
cicero, into pica lines so that the 
form will justify with the American 
pica furniture. 

TRANSPORTING THE LINOTYPE 

Still another problem, which be- 
came evident early, was the trans- 
porting of the linotype over bumpy 
roads without the jostling damag- 
ing the operation of the delicate 
mechanism. This was solved by bolt- 
ing tank treads onto the bed of the 
truck, and mounting the linotype 
on these treads. When a move is 
imminent, the first elevator of the 
machine is dropped into the vise, 
the pot is tied back, the mat en- 
trances are tied down, and next the 
magazines and verge plates are re- 
moved. This makes the machine 
snug and compact and protects all 
the fragile parts, so that when the 
truck arrives at its new destination, 
the linotype can be put into oper- 
ating condition promptly. 

All printing presses need rollers 
occasionally, but no roller supply 
houses are in operation around the 
Fifth Army front in Italy. So Crow- 
ell devised an apparatus whereby 
he can “eat his cake and have it, 
too.” He melts down his worn roll- 
ers, and re-pours the composition 
into a home-made mold consisting 
of a hunk of pipe, with one end 
closed and a holder at the open end 
for the roller core. 


EQUIPMENT FROM HOME 

After struggling along with Ital- 
ian and French castoffs for more 
than a year, Crowell is now happy 
with his nice assortment of new 
American type, mats, magazines, 
and furniture. His equipment in- 
cludes nineteen magazines of mats 
and a reasonably wide selection of 
foundry types. 
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His mats consist of Spartan black 
with italic from 6 to 18 point; Spar- 
tan medium with heavy from 6 to 
18 point; Garamond light with the 
italic, 8 and 10 point; Garamond 
bold with italic, 8 and 10 point; 
Copperplate, 6 and 12 point; and 
Excelsior, 12 point. 

For hand-set lines, he can now se- 
lect from Spartan bold, 24 to 96 point; 
Spartan medium, 24 to 96 point; 
Onyx, 24 to 48 point; Kaufman Script, 
24 to 48 point; Garamond bold, 18 to 
72 point; and Garamond italic, 18 
to 72 point. 


THE STAFF AND ITS JOB 

Besides Crowell, who is a civilian, 
the staff of the plant includes three 
American enlisted men and two 
French soldiers. The Americans are 
Technical Sergeant Vincent Milzar- 
ski, Jersey City, New Jersey, who 
formerly worked for Crowell on the 
Great Neck News; Private Frank 
Roberto, Baltimore, Maryland, who 
worked in the pressroom of the 
Baltimore Sunpapers before the 
war; and Private Julius Kudrowitz, 


the Bronx, New York, an ex-em-~* 


ploye of the Empire State Press, 
New York City. Crowell is the part 
owner of the Great Neck News and 
Village Printers. 

The main job of the plant is pro- 
ducing propaganda leaflets written 
by the Fifth Army PWB combat 
team at the front for delivery to 
German frontline troops, via artil- 
lery shells and airplanes. A daily 
radio monitoring report and an oc- 
casional special report or booklet 
for frontline use also are produced 
in the shop. Their longest press run 
to date was 2,000,000 (two million) 
leaflets, 444 by 614 inches, printed 
on both sides, with four fronts and 
four backs up. The Miehle, at 2,000 
impressions an hour, groaned night 
and day for ten days to do the job. 


“PRETTY SMOOTH NOW" 

In comparison with the hectic 
early days in North Africa, things 
are rolling along pretty smoothly 
now, Crowell says. His supply prob- 
lems are still acute but not critical. 
Most essentials can now be obtained 
in southern Italy and he still has 
the authority to requisition neces- 
Sary supplies in the combat area. 

“If the supply problem gets too 
tough,” Cromwell declared, “I’m go- 
ing to suggest a plan of attack to 
all the generals that will take us 
through towns with good shops!” 
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"*Crowell's Folly'’ and crew, left to right: Private Frank Roberts, Thomas Crowell, Private Julius 
Kudrowitz, and Technical Sergeant Vincent Milzarski. Photo by Musser, Army Pictorial Service 
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Crew at work on Fifth Army combat propaganda near the front, with department signs overhead 
so no one gets lost. (Photo by Musser.) The neat floor plan of the 22- by 10-foot truck bed is 
shown below. Power cutter is near end-gate, linotype next to cab, and Miehle Vertical in center 


























N. of |. Wins Biochemist’s Approval 


Science—not “scientific’’” writers—find Noun of Identification 


more precise than adjective would be @ By Edward N. Teall 


@ SHARE WITH ME, please, the thrill 
of this letter from William C. Boyd, 
Ph.D., a member of the faculty of 
Boston University, in the Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry. The science 
of biochemistry, if my profession- 
ally lexicographical mind is work- 
ing correctly, deals with the organic 
constitution of life, and the func- 
tioning of the organs. This gracious 
recognition of the Noun of Identifi- 
cation is manna for the inventor 
of the N. of I., my own Proofroom 
self. Dr. Boyd says: 

Could you tell me what issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER carried your article on 
the “Noun of Identification’? I have 
seen many references to it, but could not 
find it. The enclosed reprint of an ar- 
ticle I wrote in entire ignorance of the 
discussion which has ensued in your 
pages [Chief Frazier’s pages, of course! ] 
will tell you why I want to know. 

Dr. Boyd’s searching of the scrip- 
tures need go back only a couple of 
years—or possibly, as the anni are 
so frightfully fugacious, a trio of 
years. It is not by any means a mat- 
ter of “an” article; there have been 
many articles, and numerous notes 
passim. The name, I think, “noun 
of identification,” may be just a bit 
hebetudinous, and perhaps is some- 
what clumsy. It is a closely descrip- 
tive term, rather than kickful in the 
manner of a live racket. It is nat 
snappy like “Basic English.” 

Identification is truly the func- 
tion of these nouns used in two- 
word phrases, used in attributive 
position, yet (as They say) defi- 
nitely not used as true adjectives— 
and serving a purpose and meeting 
a need of men’s minds in a manner 
that marks them as units of power 
in this powerful language of ours. 

Pause here just a moment for 
some brass-tack observations. Such 
words as “big,” “old,” “beautiful,” 
when used with “tree,” are straight 
adjectives, stating qualities belong- 
ing to the individual tree. But when 
you say “peach tree,” “apple tree,” 
your first word looks quite like an 
adjective but is still unchangeably 
a noun: a Noun of Identification. It 
identifies the tree as one of a cer- 
tain species or variety, one produc- 
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ing a particularly indicated fruit. 
With this observation we get down 
to the living root of the matter. 

Very briefly, samples of such com- 
binations would be “stock prices,” 
“railroad station,” “airplane pilot,” 
“pook jacket,” “trouser leg,” “horse- 
shoe,” “newspaper editor,” “church 
services.” These combinations en- 
rich the English language immeas- 
urably. They give it power, and they 
give it beauty. All right; now let’s 
get back in the traffic stream (a 
beautiful N. of I., by the way). 

In Science, in August, 1943, pages 
197-198 of Vol. 98, No. 2539, appeared 
an article by our Dr. Boyd, entitled 
“Arbitrary Editorial Changes in Sci- 
entific Papers.” 

Dr. Boyd gave the editors full and 
fair credit for their special service 
in handling copy according to their 
own ideas of what their particular 
audiences need. He said: “The pres- 
ent writer would be the last to deny 
that many of his papers have been 
notably improved by the judicious 
changes requested by the editorial 
staff[s] of those journals in which 
they were published.” But: 

When nearly every manuscript ac- 
cepted by a certain journal has its style 
completely reworked, often without ob- 
vious improvement in clarity, there is 
evidently more room for question... . 
Accepted manuscripts are altered, with- 
out consulting the authors, to confovm 
to certain unpublished stylistic prefer- 
ences of .. . editors. Among these pref- 
erences there evidently figure promi- 
nently the addition of an adjectival 
ending to any word used as an adjective, 
or ... putting a hyphen between an ad- 
jectival noun and the noun it modifies. 

Here is a nice little sharply con- 
troversial set-up in which of course 
THE INLAND PRINTER cannot take any 
side or part. But all the World of 
Print is interested, or should be, in 
some of the incidental suggestions. 
Thus: The Noun of Identification 
wipes out at one lick all this ob- 
fuscating quasi-grammatical stuff 
about “adjectival nouns.” 

Two nouns brought together in 
such a combination as “horse se- 
rum,” are not adjective-noun pairs 
like “thin serum,” “strong serum,” 
“fresh serum.” The first noun IDEN- 


TIFIES THE KIND of serum. “Equine 
serum” might or might not be a 
satisfactory substitute for “horse 
serum”; I should not think it would 
be, but I am not an expert in im- 
munology. From the standpoint of 
the wielder of words, however, the 
Noun -of-Identification classification 
is infinitely better than this fuzzy 
business of “adjectival nouns.” 

Dr. Boyd perceived this fact when 
he wrote that the “flavor” of pro- 
teic molecule is not quite the same 
as that of protein molecule. The 
difference is much more than one 
of flavor, it is a difference in force 
and effectiveness in use of words, 
the difference between a scientific 
exactness and verbal looseness. 

Dr. Boyd has made some tests, by 
questionnaires, of the usage among 
science writers (not quite the same 
thing as scientific writers!) withvery 
interesting results. Fourteen writers 
preferred pneumococcus polysac- 
charide to pneumococcal polysac- 
charide; and it is indeed a more 
precise and less ambiguous form. 
Twenty favored agglutination reac- 
tion to agglutinative reaction (put 
me down, Doctor, as Vote Number 
21); and this is a true demonstra- 
tion of the difference between the 
Noun of Identification and an ad- 
jective. The N. of I. hooks the words 
up tighter, the adjective is promis- 
cuous rather than Puritanical in its 
attachments. 

As Dr. Boyd notes, Darwin spoke 
of “the cat genus,” not “the feline 
genus.” Darwin’s mind was scien- 
tific and exact all the way through. 

This scientist interest in the Noun 
of Identification is an earned trib- 
ute to the effectiveness—the right- 
ness and the straight-aheadness— 
of THE INLAND PRINTER’S constant 
campaigning for better understand- 
ing of the English of Today. Great 
changes are going on, and the I. P. 
is right up there on the battle line. 

P.S.—If Dr. Boyd or any one else 
wants to go back to the start of this 
Noun of Identification idea, the best 
place to look for it is in my book, 
“Meet Mr. Hyphen and Put Him in 
His Place,” published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York, in 
1937. It is also presented, though at 
less length and in less detail, in my 
book “Putting Words to Work,” pub- 
lished by the D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York, in 1940. Either 
book may be obtained through THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S book service. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


ALFRED HOFLUND, of Denver, Colo- 
rado.—We regret that because your 
business for a while is to be the more 
important job of helping to axe the 
axis we'll have to limp along and do 
the best we can without your con- 
tributions to this department. Your 
valedictory package of specimen jobs 
provides something to remember you 
by, if anything tangible were neces- 
sary. Each and every item is done in 
a most workmanlike manner, a num- 
ber are really outstanding. Congrat- 
ulations, and au revoir. 

THE ARNOLD PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sends in a quite 
unusual wedding announcement. On 
a white 5%4- by 74-inch folder, the 
front is covered with newsprint set 
at an angle and bleeding off all sides. 
A news story of the wedding is set in 
the center of the print to appear as 
though it were part of the original 
newspaper. Background news is all 
grayed out and the real “news” more 
heavily inked. A small (%- by 1%4- 
inch) picture of the bride is at top 
left of the story, balanced by a sim- 
ilar one of the groom at lower right. 


























some printer who as a business man 
is excellent but would do even better 
if what he produced stood out from 
the mass. We can not imagine the 
catalog “Cook Deep Well Turbine 
Pumps” being done in finer fashion 
while in the styling and perfection 
of detail as to both composition and 
presswork “Stet,” the external house 
magazine of the Champion Paper & 
Fibre Company, rings the bell as do 
but two or three others in America 
today, and there are literally thou- 
sands of such publications. You’ve 
given us a real lift. Come again. 
Cowan, Bridgeton, New Jersey.— 
Of your two new letterheads the one 
of regulation size is less satisfactory 
than that on the 74- by 10%-inch 
executive size sheet. The latter has a 
big advantage in the fact that newer 
and more stylish types are employed, 
a bigger one for the reason that com- 
position is excellent, whereas that 
on the former at best mediocre. First 
off the bat, it is an ill-shaped “C” 
ending with a long horizontal rule 
underscoring the rest of the line, 
your name and the word “Printing,” 
which dominates the design. Curve 





The wedding story is the only one John Perry, of Chicago, produced this bookplate, which apse ‘ 
with a headline and is written in was made of type and ornaments. He says it has a around bottom of the “C” doesn’t 
regular society column style. The rest _ striking resemblance to his wife, Mary. Mr. Perry works match that around top. For balance 
of the folder is blank—possibly so the __ in the composing room of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company “owan” and “Printing” are too low 


bride can use it for writing de- 

tails of her triumph to friends. 

L. A. BRAVERMAN, of Cincin- 

nati, Ohio—When you submit 

examples of what you do, we 

benefit—not you. The time was 

when printers doing meticu- 

lously careful work in the com- 

posing room on spacing—just 

for example—and in the press- 

room, represented a far larger 

percentage of all than is the 

case today. Master printers, 

with a few exceptions, eschew 

the esthetic in their study of 

and attention to manufactur- 

‘i ing. This is not to condemn 

\ efficiency, rather more should 

watch production, costing, et 

cetera, closely than do. But all 

printers should know layout 

and whatever else makes for 

effective printing better than 

do their customers, and they 

don’t, though it’s their business. 

It’s great now and then to see 
It took less than an hour to make up this cover, green | SUCh fine work as you do—stirs Blue cover paper, plus green and purple ink, gave this 
Plate cut from linoleum, and black form of rules, at US tO such expressions as we’ve cover of the well-printed publication of the Federal 
Masonic Home School of Printing, Fort Worth, Texas made above—may, in turn, stir _ penitentiary at Atlanta the effect of three colors 
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TYPO 
GRAPHIC 


Pittsburgh adorned the most recent issue of Typo Graphic, al- 
ways-interesting magazine published by Edwin H. Stuart, typog- 
rapher and gun-enthusiast of that city. Printed black and orange 


In the spirit of the times is this military rabbit, drawn by 
H. S. Weissenfluh for the Easter cover of the house magazine of 
Paris Printing Company, Kansas City. Printed in red and blue, 
the same decorative scheme was used throughout the publication 
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in relation to the “C.” The white 
space above line is too great with 
lines below as close as they are 
and irregular letterspacing of the 
same type, Garamond Bold, used 
for the smaller lines, is a further 
fault. As a matter of fact, the top 
and most widely letterspaced line 
might well be shorter and close 
to initial, but, preferably, flush 
right, as is its end now. Finally, 
address lines, as we intimated, are 
relatively (not actually) crowded. 
As design already takes up much 
space, these might be of smaller 
size throughout, in which case the 
whiting out would be better in 
same space. In extra bold Bodoni 
italic, “Printing,” in the big line 
is too widely letterspaced, by the 
way, and the color it is printed in 
is dull to a fault. The smaller de- 
sign is really smooth. 

WARWICK T'YPOGRAPHERS, of St. 
Louis, Missouri—Congratulations 
upon your newest service to cli- 
ents. The stiff 11- by 8%-inch 
(file size) cards you’ve announced 
and begun to distribute will prove 
decidedly popular. Your copy on 
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cards of good weight. We believe 
the idea will catch on, that other 
printers, trade compositors, and 
advertising typographers will all 
make use of it. A further advan- 
tage is that the full set need not 
be given the infrequent customer 
for whom a few cards will suffice. 

THE GOULD Press, of Atlanta, 
Georgia.—There is but one fault 
to be pointed out in the examples 
you submit, for the most part your 
own stationery forms, and in view 
of the rather effective layout that 
one is not too serious. More care 
should be given to spacing. Take 
your own letterhead with the 
characterful italic initials “G” 
and “P” in gray. In the first place 
the main (name) line is some- 
what too widely letterspaced for 
maximum effectiveness, and ro- 
man caps of the size will stand 
considerable. Even so, there is 
proportionately a little too much 
space between words. Now, though, 
we get down to cases. If you'll 
contemplate the line a moment 
you will recognize that there’s 
optically—and that only is what 


a If you have difficulty just the grade and 
Lt K rorgs Logpaher it's because 
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This neat blotter, printed red and blue by a Chicago printer, would have been even 
neater if type had been set two picas wider to allow more space between lines 


the attractive card, “The Layout 
Man’s Type Treasure Chest,” ac- 
companying the initial distribu- 
tion of four of the alphabet cards 
is pertinent. Complete alphabet 
showings such as these, as you 
state, permit tracing main lines 
on layouts clearly and accurately 
so that the type on the printed 
proof will appear exactly as on the 
layout. The showing of each type 
font is complete with caps, lower 
case, figures, and all the special 
characters. AS many sizes are 
shown on each card as space will 
accommodate, both sides of card 
being employed when required, as 
is usually the case. Exceptions are 
extra-condensed all-cap fonts like 
Empire, for example, on which all 
characters of the five traceable 
sizes are nicely accommodated on 
one side. As the loose cards are 
planned for filing alphabetically 
the obverse side in such instances 
is obviously left blank. To this 
writer the loose cards have some 
advantages over and above com- 
plete showing of characters, un- 
common in type books, in being 
loose and for the fact of being on 


counts—too much space between 
the initial “P” and the letter fol- 
lowing, considering letterspacing 
elsewhere. Furthermore, and this 
is very important, lines are too 
closely spaced in relation to spac- 
ing between words. Just as there 
should be more space between 
words than between letters to give 
word unity so there should be 
more between lines than words to 
effect line unity. The foregoing 
points are in the nature of rules, 
violation of which means failure 
to achieve full effectiveness. The 
same points apply to your package 
label and the otherwise attractive 
2-color sheets for bulletins of the 
local master printers club. It is in- 
teresting to note the same form 
was printed on stock of half a 
dozen different colors so each con- 
templated bulletin would be dif- 
ferent. The same color combina- 
tion, of deep and light blue, was 
seemingly used for all different 
stocks and, while it does about as 
well on all as any one combina- 
tion we can think of, we’d recom- 
mend changing colors of ink along 
with colors of stock. Best items 
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are your business card and the “Quick 
Easy” blotter of Bookout’s. 

STEVENS AND WALLIS, Salt Lake City — 
“The Bullseye,” which is issued in the 
form of a sixteen-page broadside, gives 
both a good introduction of the Stevens 
and Wallis personnel and a beautiful 
sample of the printing done by the firm. 
Front cover features a large target with 
a may of Salt Lake City covering the 
bullseye, and an arrow speeding toward 
that bullseye, with copy printing over 
the target. First inside fold carries copy 
designed to promote printed advertising 
as well as short copy about the history 
and facilities of the firm. Second inside 
fold carries the pictures of twenty-eight 
Stevens and Wallis employes. The in- 
side spread is the one which will do a 
great job of selling. One half is devoted 
to pictures of various departments of 
the plant, with short description of the 
various types of work done in the plant. 
The other half of the spread is devoted 
to beautiful reproductions in color of 
blankets, taken from advertising pieces 
printed for the Utah Woolen Mills, to- 
gether with copy describing accomplish- 
ments of the mills. Two things mar the 
perfection of this fine broadside. One of 
these is the number of unrelated type 
faces employed (at least seven of them). 
The other is the main heading on the 
inside spread, which is in two sections 
so widely separated by one of the four- 
color illustrations that their connection 
is about lost. Engraving and presswork 
on both the process plates and the black 
and white halftones come very near to 
being perfect. 

R. T. LEwis Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, issued a pink blotter for 
February which has a lot of punch but 
which could be improved in a couple of 
respects. The large area of open space 
near upper right corner not counterbal- 
anced elsewhere makes the whiting out 
rather unpleasing. The effect would be 
helped if rules at the top and right were 
used as on left. This would not only take 
up some of relatively excessive space at 
top and right but develop a better sense 
of unity. A second fault is printing so 
much of the form in the weaker color so 
far as tone is concerned. As a rule— 
and it’s a good one—items to run in the 
weaker color of a combination should 
be relatively stronger to compensate. 
The idea is to have a balanced tone in a 
composition. As it is, the heaviest items 
—the initials R. T. L. and word “Print- 
ers” set in Grayda—are in the much 
stronger color. Many consider red a 
strong color because it is bright and is 
usually the contrast but from the stand- 
point of our present interest it is weak, 
especially being a light red and being 
printed on pink. Summing up, the com- 
plete blotter lacks unity and color use 
contributes to that effect. The January 
blotter is much better and it’s in but one 
color, brown on yellow stock. The large 
area of white space in upper right-hand 
corner is balanced by white at left and 
above and below word “Printers.” Here 
there’s an effective contrast of tone with 
“Printers” much blacker than the other 
items of form. It is good use of contrast 
because dark tone is in one spot, not 
scattered all over composition. 
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FROM THE PRESSES OF 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 

















































































































When W.P.B. issued an explanatory booklet of Attractive covers do not require fancy artwork. 
Paper orders, cover of dark and light green was Here's one made of type and rules, with a simple 
made by Washington Graphic Arts Association little illustration that could be cut from linoleum 


PRINTOPICS 


FEBRUARY 


The Provence-Jarrard Company, Greenville, South Atlanta bulletin cover printed black and blue by 
Carolina, chose two blue shades as color combi- Frank Cheatham, Franklin Printing Corporation. 
ration for the cover of its lively house magazine Typography is by Fred Bryant, the Ruralist Press 


ANOTHER COMPLIMENT WAS PAID THE FRYE PRINTING COMPANY WITHIN THE LAST 
MONTH WHEN A LARGE EASTERN CONCERN COMMISSIONED US TO PRINT ITS ANNUAL 
STATEMENT. THIS PIECE OF WORK HAD TO BE THE BEST TO BE HAD AND THAT WAS 
THE ONLY INSTRUCTIONS THAT ACCOMPANIED THE COPY. NATURALLY, SUCH CON- 
FIDENCE PLACED IN OUR ABILITY TO DO SUCH THINGS MAKES US FEEL VERY PROUD. 
WE MAINTAIN A GALLERY OF OUR WORK AND INVITE ALL TO INSPECT IT THESE 


SPECIMENS COVER OUR ENTIRE RANGE OF WORK FROM A BUSINESS CARD TO A 
MAGAZINE USING FOUR-COLOR PROCESS PLATES.—-W. C. REDDICK, OWNER. 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY 


Beautiful classic design of this blotter by the well-known Springfield, Illinois, printer would have been 
improved somewhat by use of caps and lower case for the text. Bell-ringing copy is also a feature 








Dovucias A. Dunstan, Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, has again, after too long a time, 
favored “Specimen Review” with exam- 
ples of work produced in the Advertiser 
Printing Office. Although Mr. Dunstan 
no longer sets type, having grown to an 
executive position—which, by the way, 
is bringing him to the United States 
shortly to look over machinery and study 
methods—his interest in typography 
manifestly continues. In the collection 
are booklets exemplifying the best in 
traditional and refined book work, nota- 
bly one of poems, “This is Australia.” 
There are items of advertising where the 
same sense of the fitness is indicated in 
the use of powerful layouts utilizing the 
more up-to-date publicity types. The 
“Major Mincer” booklet for Pope is rep- 
resentation of this classification. To say 
the work measures up to that of the 
better United States printers is to give 
readers an idea of its grade. To point to 
flaws is to be meticulous, but here goes 
for a trial: Word and letterspacing are 
too wide on title page of “Scholarship 
Concert” program of Adelaide College. 
In view of the excellence of the piece 
in conception and craftsmanship other- 
wise, this seems unfortunate to the re- 
viewer. The color effect, a dull light blue 
and yellow of similar attributes on a 
cream-toned stock, is very good, indeed 
effective use of colors is characteristic. 








IMGLEWOOD 





NUMBER Two oF 
A SERIES OF SIX 
PAMPHLETS On 


WHERE TO GO 
WHAT TO SEE 
in 
Inglewood 


California 


“TME HARBOR OF THE AIR’ 
a 


Prepared and Distributed 
by the 


INGLEwoop CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
210 E. QUEEN ST. PHONE OR 7-1121 





Publication Authonzed by 
CITY OF INGLEWOOD, CALIF 


Simple cover of a 6-page pamphlet such as 
any printer could sell boosters of his town 


But, to go back a sentence or two: Let- 
terspacing may quite easily be carried 
too far. In view of extent of it in line 
“Souvenir of Opening” on cover of beau- 
tiful brochure for The Savings Bank of 
South Australia there’s too little space 
between that line and the one following. 
There should be more space between the 
lines than between words of lines, also 
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INFORMANT 


Right in style was this red and black cover of 
the Zellerbach Paper Company house magazine 


there should practically always be less 
space between the letters than would be 
proper between the words. Words should 
hold together as should lines. Presswork 
is of first-rate quality on all items. 


Warp PUBLISHING Company, of Minden, 
Nebraska, issued as usual its “Christmas 
Messenger,” a collection of poems, prose, 
and pictures to help us look toward the 
future with the hope and the promise 
for a new world with Peace on Earth, 
Good Will toward Men. Missing is usual 
4-color process cover, atmosphere being 
contributed by silver star in upper right- 


hand corner shedding its rays of light 
downward through blue title panel in 
which lettering is silver. Color effect is 
pleasing on the pale green stock. Typog- 
raphy and layout of inside pages are 
neat and the text readable though un- 
distinguished. Silver stars with extend- 
ing lines appear in each upper outside 
corner, the same illustration of shepherd 
and flock (also silver) appearing at in- 
ner bottom corner of each page. Except 
for single line running head at top, type 
is black. In silver, offering so little con- 
trast to the white paper, running head 
shrinks from view. A fault is that titles 
of poems are too close to running head, 
noticeable particularly because there’s 
more space than necessary above title 
of second poem on a page. Pictures are 
good, also interesting. One distinguished 
page is that carrying poem, “A Prayer 
on Every Star.” The page is printed solid 
silver all over, type and illustration pane} 
enclosing it being black. Outside the rib- 
bon enclosing poem, illustration features 
stars in sky, airplanes entering panei 
from the left, with shore illustration at 
bottom, ships offshore, soldiers landing. 
In the title, the word “Star” is in script 
much larger than roman caps in which 
preceding words are set. The one word 
should be raised to give proper optical 
alignment of all the words. Except for 
fact that some halftone illustrations are 


Featured by almost perfect whiting-out of type elements, this mailing folder by Norman Press, Chicago, is also 
to be commended for the common sense and subfle selling qualities of copy. Layout and art by Ernest E. King 


“gray,” due to improper ink (and too 
little, perhaps), presswork is good. Un- 
doubtedly, the booklet is looked forward 
to each Christmas by as many as have 
the good fortune to be on the mail list. 

PETERSON PRINTING SERVICE, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has gladdened the day with 
three sparkling blotters. The first of the 
qualities responsible for their impressive 
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brightness is color use, second is a most 
effective massed distribution of white 
space. One blotter is featured by a size- 
able illustration of a feather in red, the 
point of which would be converted into 
a pen marking the start of two lines 
of text in the other color, light blue, 
the illustration extending to the right 
and moderately upward. Text referred 
to reads “Use the old-fashioned pen 
if you prefer, but by all means put it 
in writing on up-to-date Petersonized 
printed stationery.” This is followed by 
one line signature. Only other printing 
is a small line in upper left-hand corner 
and a band of parallel rules across the 
bottom bleeding off sides. There is com- 
paratively a lot of white space at left 
side and top, around red feather. Al- 
most if not altogether as effective is one 
featured by Uncle Sam’s hat—in red 
and blue, of course—on left side and 
above center. A line of type in blue, 
“Printing for the Man Who Cares,” be- 
gins below the hat, curves upward as it 
moves rightward, then near the end it 
curves down. Near the lower right-hand 
corner the word Peterson set in tall 
square-serifed caps appears in red with 
6-point solid line on the 5%4.- by 3%-inch 
white card printed in a soft medium 
blue. Character and an effect of art are 
achieved through use of 114-inch initial 
“A” made up from rules starting second 


faur dealing. And when these sorely 
pr another firm with similar standards, 
beyond all understanding. 
ed Chicago we have built a very nice 
groundwork was done by the scores 
by the hundreds of printing buyers 
ion who want really fine work. The 
pen for us by the other kind. 
ply that you will receive any solicitation 
iness by us, other than our printed 
livelihood largely from printed ad- 
ng faith in its effectiveness. It also 
tion of what we can do, shows 
Hh a printing problem and execute 


orman Press 


310 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 8212 


YPOGRAPHERS 


layed ond iMstroton by Eraert ( Kung 


Back page of the folder reproduced on facing page. 
Copy breakover encouraged reader to read all pages 


word of the single line which is set in 
6-point Copperplate Gothic. Finish for 
the initial is contributed by small flower 
and leaf border unit on right side of 
big “A,” vertically just below the cross 
member. If we’ve ever seen impressive- 
ness with restraint, this is it. 
RHODESIAN PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Company, of Bulawayo, Southern Rho- 
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CORDELLVILLE 


“The Shangri-La of America” 
remem 
POPULATION — 1942 Census 
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Stanley J. Cordell, Chicago, spent happy hours 
building this announcement of birth of his son, 
Richard Stanley Cordell, in type and ornaments 


desia.—Delay in attention to “The Rho- 
desian Annual” is complimentary rather 
than otherwise. It was selected for home 
reading, and that, this year—well, blame 
it on the war!—was delayed. Of course, 
content is most important in such a 
publication. As to that, we can now say 
we’ve read just about all of the issue, 
including some ads, and were greatly 
interested. As to appearance, we'll rate 
it excellent in an all-over sense, par- 
ticularly to lay folk who, for the most 
part, bought it. The front cover is color- 
ful, inside pages are replete with inter- 
esting halftones skilfully arranged to 
give modern effect and usually to make 


TradeSQRipositor 


efficient use of space. There is an excess 
of sky on the front cover, sO we sug- 
gest name might have been two or three 
lines instead of one. Keeping in mind 
potentialities of the photographs, pic- 
tures appear to have been well engraved 
and printed. Typography, aside from 
some special pages, however, is rather 
ordinary. Distribution of white space is 


frequently faulty, use not always ef- 
ficient. Take the page “Photographic 
Studies of African Types.” The heading 
divided into two parts across the top 
picture is weak. Why was not this pic- 
ture dropped and the heading made a 
unit across the top of the page? Indeed, 
weakness of page heads is a prime fault 
—yes, the prime fault. Do, please, watch 
this angle in laying out your 1944 edi- 
tion. Big halftones on large pages like 
yours with “tiny” headings just don’t 
agree. As one example of improper whit- 
ing out and an inefficient use of space, 
consider page 85. Note that white space 
above and below the type panel is sev- 
eral times greater than at sides. This is 
not only unpleasing because of maldis- 
tribution of white space, but a handicap 
on size of pictures. With the panel nar- 
rower and deeper in consequence, the 
white around it would not only be bet- 
ter equalized but also the six halftones 
alongside—three on left and three on 
right—could be larger, the bottom ones 
bleeding off there to further improve 
distribution of white space. There’s no 
reason we can see to prohibit the three 
halftones across top being smaller than 
those at side of panel. We believe what 
we've said about size of page heads and 
allocation of white space is sufficient to 
enable you to apply the principles in- 
volved to other pages. Doubtless your 


Phil Mann says: 


—— 








Advertising has developed into a near-service to 
the extent that today every successful business 
of the “big time” class has a distinct depart- 
ment, either within its own organization or an 
outside advertising agency to handle this im- 
portant cog in the wheel of business . . . ad- 
vertising cannot be trusted to inexperienced 
hands. Here are a few things that are necessary 
to produce good advertising: Must understand 
something of art; have a knowledge of reading 
habits; a good sense of color; a thorough 
knowledge of markets and mediums. For the 
past twenty years here at YorK this service has 
been rendered to all who have desired it at no 
additional cost. If you are interested in learn- 
ing more of’ this service, call 7460. 


York Composition Company 


BIERMAN AND ROSE AVENUES, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Theme set by Professor Pig on cover of York Trade Compositor was followed on inside pages 
of house magazine of York Composition Company, York, Pennsylvania, printed black and green 


regular readers, and rightly, considered 
the issue fine. They may not know why 
—being merchants, doctors, laborers, et 
cetera—the improvement suggested for 
1944 will make the issue more appealing 
but we’re confident they’ll react favor- 
ably, and don’t be down-hearted over 
what we’ve set down above. It is meant 
to be constructive criticism. 
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ONE OF THE BES! examples of good 
printing yet to come out of South Amer- 
ica is the book, “Rigonelli”, printed and 
published by the Futura Graphic Arts 
Studios of Buenos Aires, Argentina. Por- 
traying the works of the well-known 
South American artist, Agustin Rigonelli, 
it expresses the highest degree of per- 
fection and craftsmanship. Containing 
148 pages printed letterpress, the book 
measures 11 by 13% inches overall. The 
first twelve pages of text, the life story 
of the artist along with the description 
of his work, are set in 18-point Weiss 
Antique, 47 picas wide, with large ini- 
tials in red. The next twelve pages of 
copy carry the translation of the pre- 
vious text, in French and English, and 
are set in two columns in 12-point Weiss 
Antique, 22 picas wide. All the running 
heads, initials, and folios are printed in 
red. The paper used is a 100-pound en- 
amel. With the exception of the index, 
the balance of the book is made up of 
large 120-line screen halftone reproduc- 
tions, the quality of which would easily 
compete with the best work produced by 
craftsmen of our leading printing houses. 
The case binding is of No. 20 binder’s 
board covered with rough red cloth. The 
volume has a square back with blind 
stamping on the backbone and front. It 
has a jacket wrapper which carries re- 
productions of sculptures, printed in a 
dark brown, and varnished. Comparing 
this with older books produced by the 
South American printers, one can see 
that the old French influence which pre- 
vailed during the past has now almost 
vanished and that this latest example 
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Never-sleeping quality of outdoor advertising is portrayed by the overall 
background on ad in the Milwaukee Advertising Club's magazine, The Torch 
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Prints of Fe arts 


Holiday cover of house magazine of Paris Print- 
ing Company, Kansas City, was red and black 


has a tendency to resemble the product 
of the United States. 

PETERSON PRINTING SERVICE, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has gladdened the day with 
three sparkling blotters. The first of the 
qualities responsible for their impressive 
brightness is color use, second is a most 
effective massed distribution of white 


suai 
o' 


space. One blotter is featured by a size- 
able illustration of a feather in red, the 
point of which would be converted into 
a pen marking the start of two lines 
of text in the other color, light blue, 
the illustration extending to the right 
and moderately upward. Text referred 
to reads “Use the old-fashioned pen 
if you prefer, but by all means put it 
in writing on up-to-date Petersonized 
printed stationery.” This is followed by 
one line signature. Only other printing 
is a small line in upper left-hand corner 
and a band of parallel rules across the 
bottom bleeding off sides. There is com- 
paratively a lot of white space at left 
side and top, around red feather. Al- 
most if not altogether as effective is one 
featured by Uncle Sam’s hat—in red 
and blue, of course—on left side and 
above center. A line of type in blue, 
“Printing for the Man Who Cares,” be- 
gins below the hat, curves upward as it 
moves rightward, then near the end it 
curves down. Near the lower right-hand 
corner the word Peterson set in tali 
square-serifed caps appears in red with 
6-point solid line on the 5%- by 8%-inch 
white card printed in a soft medium 
blue. Character and an effect of art are 
achieved through use of 114-inch initial 
“A” made up from rules starting second 
word of the single line which is set in 
6-point Copperplate Gothic. Finish for 
the initial is contributed by small flower 
and leaf border unit on right side of 
big “A,” vertically just below the cross 
member. If we’ve ever seen impressive- 
ness with restraint practiced in typog- 
raphy this is it. 
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Cover of El'chem, house organ of DuPont electrochemicals department, 
Niagera Falls, by the Wahl Printing Company. Art by Robert Donovan 
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THE PRESSROOM 





GETTING RID OF SPRAY DUST 


I have enjoyed your section on the 
pressroom and it has been a great help 
to me through the past years. I am not 
a pressman, but being the manager of a 
shop I have many of the worries of the 
pressroom to help solve and your sug- 
gestions ofttimes have been quite an aid. 

In the March issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER there are two articles under the 
pressroom which were very interesting. 
The one: “Standardization of Inks,” I 
think, is very good, and we have tried to 
follow this advice to a certain extent in 
our shop. The article about spray guns 
is also very interesting, and I feel as you 
do, that the spray gun has become a 
sort of carry-all for the pressman. May- 
be we are as much users of the spray 
gun as any shop our size, having one on 
each of our automatic presses. Most of 
our work is run from process plates with 
glossy inks and fairly short runs which 
need to be backed up quickly. One of our 
guns is a standard make in general use 
and the other a gun bought locally which 
runs entirely on air pressure, including 
the valve as well as the spray. 

We have a rather small shop in which 
the composing room is in the same large 
room with the presses and we have great 
difficulty with the spray dust accumulat- 
ing all around the room and in the type 
cases, making it very disagreeable to do 
our composition. We have been studying 
how to eliminate the dust spray through- 
out the room and have thought some- 
thing of constructing a canopy over the 
presses with suction drawing up. I would 
like to know if this is ever done or if you 
have any other suggestions as to what 
can be done when both the composing 
room and the pressroom have to be in 
the same room. 

Your notion of a canopy with a 
suction device to draw off the dust 
from the spray gun which does not 
settle on the sheet has been realized 
in spray gun housings now on the 
market. We are sending you names 


of the manufacturers. 


LUCITE ROLLERS 


What is the nature and makeup of the 
lucite roller? 


It is a plastic roller for use on the 
offset presses and duplicating ma- 
chines as a replacement for worn 
and scarred rubber rollers. Chemi- 
cally lucite is a methyl methacry- 








late resin. Lucite is durable and a 
precision machining and grinding 
method assures you the accurate 
dimensions requisite for proper per- 
formance. We are sending you the 
name of the fabricator. 


ROLL FED TISSUE PAPER 

We have a definite thing in mind in 
regard to printing on tissue paper, fed 
into the press in web form from the roll. 
The size of the print would be rather 
large and a cut would be used for a pic- 
ture. Do you know a printer engaged in 
this line of work? 

We do not but we are sending you 
names of manufacturers of the ro- 
tary roll feed presses used and of 
mills making these tissues who will 
be pleased to supply list of print- 
ing concerns engaged in this work. 


STRIPPING LINEN TAPE 

We enclose herewith the binding mar- 
gin we cut from a ledger (rag content) 
sheet. We would like to know the name 
of the gummed cloth used on this sheet, 
who manufactures it or distributes it, 
whether it is applied to the sheet by 
hand or by machine, and what liquid is 
used for moistening the tape before it 
is applied to the ledger. 

We do quite a lot of the kind of work 
illustrated by the strip enclosed. The 
tape we use is heavier, we apply it by 
hand, and moisten the tape with water. 
For some reason the paper curls and 
expands or stretches so much that the 
holes in the sheets do not fit the binders 
for which these sheets were originally 
drilled. 

For volume production the strip- 
ping machine is the best equipment 
on this work. For a moderate volume 
of work a tape moistening and dis- 
pensing machine can be used, both 
of these methods being better than 
moistening the tape by hand. 

The sample is standard gummed 
Holland linen bookbinders’ tape, an 
item which is carried in stock by the 
paper dealers who will be pleased to 
match the sample if submitted to 
them. Water is the medium used. 
We are sending you the names of 
suppliers of stripping machines and 
tape dispensers. 





COMMERCIAL PRINTER No. 4 

We have an order for a Commercial 
Printer No. 4 and confess frankly not be- 
ing familiar either with the machine or 
its manufacturer. Can you help us? 

The reference is to a photographic 
appliance used in photo finishing to 
print negatives by light on sensi- 
tized photographic paper. These ap- 
pliances are fitted with gages some- 
what similar to those used on platen 
printing presses and also with num- 
bering machines. A negative and a 
sheet of paper to receive the print 
therefrom are fed in and the light 
produces the print on the sheet of 
paper which after passing through 
a developing bath goes through a 
drying device when it is ready for 
the customer. The sheet of sensi- 
tized paper may be purchased with 
either deckled or regular edges and 
is often decorated with an embossed 
panel after the drying step. 

The requirements of the vast new 
volume of V-mail recently spurred 
inventors to devise appliances for 
rotary photo finishing which are 
much faster than the sheet feed 
method that had previously been 
employed as above noted, in which 
only the first step is rotary, i.e., the 
film in roll form in the camera. 
Before use in a commercial printer, 
the roll of negatives is developed in 
a tank and dried in an air blast 
with heat from an infrared drier, 
after which the roll is cut up into 
the single negatives on it for sheet 
feeding by hand into the commer- 
cial printer. 


BETTER EXTENDER SOON 

From time to time we have heard 
rumors of an extender superior to “hy- 
drate,” blanc fixe and laketine but can- 
not get the facts. Is there any reliable 
base to these rumors? 

Reference is to zirconium. As this 
material must be imported from a 
great distance, its substitution for 
less satisfactory extenders awaits 
the ending of the war when shipping 
will be available again. 






SHOW-THROUGH 

The enclosed is a sheet from a run of 
covers. The inside is printed offset and 
the outside letterpress. After the inside 
has been printed first and allowed to 
dry, why should the offset image show 
through and be legible on the outside 
even after two colors have been super- 
posed on it by letterpress while if the 
outside is printed first the phenomenon 
does not occur? 

When the offset ink is printed on 
this sheet while it is bare on both 
sides there is some penetration of 
the capillaries of the sheet by both 
the colored varnish and water of 
the offset print. When the first color 
of the letterpress print is placed on 
the sheet, the show through is not 
so legible because the first color is 
light in hue but when the second 
letterpress color, one of darker hue, 
is superposed on the lighter one, it 
dries with a pronounced gloss be- 
cause the underlying lighter letter- 
press color minimizes penetration of 
the varnish which affords the gloss. 

Penetration of the fluids coming 
from the ink used on the offset side 
changes the degree of gloss oppo- 
site the offset image so that it is 
different from that opposite blanks 
on the offset side and by comparison 
the former stands out and is legible. 

The phenomenon is. avoided by 
printing the letterpress superposed 
colors first, thereby sealing the cap- 
illaries on one side so that their 
suction for the varnish vehicle of 
the offset ink, with which water 
may be mingled, is thus minimized. 
When the capillaries are thus sealed 
at one end, their suction for the 
varnish vehicle is shut off because 
the air has been excluded from the 
letterpress end of the capillaries. 


INK CONDITIONERS 

I am employed as flatbed pressman 
and would like to know what to mix with 
gloss ink when it must be conditioned. I 
have been having trouble with picking 
and have been using kerosene as a re- 
ducer. I would also like to know what to 
mix in an ink to keep it from crystal- 
lizing. Also what to mix with a second 
ink when first down ink crystallizes. 

Kerosene is generally used as a 
reducer of gloss inks. Lanolin is the 
best retarder, starting with 1% ounce 
to the pound of ink. A mixture of 
gum turpentine and wax, which may 
be used cold, can be added to ink 
to help it to take on another ink 
after it has crystallized. Sometimes 
the addition or the substitution of 
a heavier (stiffer) ink such as job or 
bond or even a heavier halftone ink 
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will enable the regular halftone ink 
to take in such cases. 

Possibly the picking you mention 
is caused from a lack of sufficient 
squeeze on the heavier tones of the 
plates and large bold-face type. 


DULL COLORED HALFTONE INKS 


I have enclosed a sample of a folding 
postcard that was put out by an old 
friend of mine on which linoleum blocks 
were used for tinting. He gave me the 
name of the ink which he used for this 
job. At the time I did not pay much at- 
tention to his talk on the subject but I 
find now that I can use this idea to ad- 
vantage. I have asked several ink men 
to supply me but they do not know what 
kind of ink has been used. Somehow I 
think it is a flat ink. 

Yes, it is a dull halftone ink avail- 
able in colors and we are sending 
you the name of the supplier of this 


particular ink. 


GOOD ADVERTISING COPY 
SORES SEE IF 


ANT ALS 


--.in one package 


@ The Jaqua Company is a 
organization because it gives you a 
complete advertising service all in 
one package— 





+ + $6444 44 64444444 


1. Advertising Agency Service 
—A recognized advertising agency 
service. We plan, write and place 
advertisements in hundreds of gen- 
eral magazines and trade papers for 
a growing list of clients. 


2. Ideas and Layouts—Idea men 
and artists create ideas and layouts 
for advertisements, catalogs, direct 
mail, house magazines, manuals, 
et cetera. We do both the rough 
plans and the finished artwork. 


$4444 4444444444444 


3. Copy Writing—A staff of ex- 
perienced writers turns out a wide 
variety of copy, for magazine ads, 
house magazines, and tough tech- 
nical catalogs and booklets. 


4. Photography and Retouch- 
ing—We take photos here, in our 
studio, or in your plant. Our photo- 
graphs are taken with imagination 
to do a selling job. Also, we have 
expert retouchers. 


5. Typography—Type is set to 
tell your story in the most effective 
style with proper emphasis. Ads 
and direct mail are designed for at- 
tention-getting and easy-reading. 


6. Sales-Minded Printing —All 
printing is supervised by all above 
five departments to hold and en- 
hance all creative elements. 


To save time and money and get 
better advertising, buy it in one 
package—The Jaqua way. 














“All under one roof," says Jaqua Company, 
Grand Rapids, "is right way to buy printing" 


FOUNTAIN FEED VARIES 

Will a fountain feed the same quantity 
of ink throughout the day? 

It will approach doing So if fitted 
with mechanical fountain ink agi- 
tators and a metal fountain roller 
made to turn in the direction op- 
posite to the regular fountain roller. 
Without these accessories there will 
be a variation, the more so when 
there is a considerable difference in 
the specific weight of the pigment 
and vehicle carrying it. 

Also to be considered are dirt, 
dust, and lint falling into an open 
fountain and the same foreign ma- 
terial falling on the form and the 
inking system of the press, part of 
which works back to the fountain. 

Many inks are agitated in tanks 
after leaving the ink mill to main- 
tain their uniform body until they 
are to be put in shipping contain- 
ers. The fountain agitator continues 
this work and the reversed metal 
fountain roller tends to an extent 
to prevent separation of pigment 
and vehicle. 

A paper which sheds much lint, 
dust, and dirt also in time tends to 
change the body and flow of ink as 
this foreign matter works back to 
the fountain. 

It should also be remembered that 
fast presses (commercial) require 
an ink which at least sets faster 
than those used on slower presses 
and in the long run this also affects 
the body and flow of the ink. 

Another factor is the length of 
time the press is stopped during the 
day’s run. 

And last but not least, consider- 
able changes in atmospheric condi- 
tions radically affect the body and 
flow of an ink, ten degrees change 
in temperature producing a change 
in body resulting in practically a 
different working ink. 


LOW RADIATORS ARE DRYING AIDS 

At least one printer I know makes 
the most of rising heat as a drying 
aid, at minimum cost. Radiators of 
regular height hold the steam in 
all the rooms except the pressroom 
where low radiators parallel all the 
walls. These low radiators are extra 
long, about three times as long as 
regular radiators. The windows, as 
wide as the length of the radiators, 
are recessed or are alcoved outward 
from the inside of the room wall 
with the bottom of the alcove being 
level with the top of the radiator so 
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that drying racks may be supported 
on the level by the bottom of alcove 
and the top of radiator. 

This support allows the racks to 
be stacked as high as is desired for 
convenient handling and the heat 
rising from the radiators acts as a 
very effective drying agent. 

When a form has been printed with 
suitable ink on printing papers with 
proper absorptive qualities, freshly 
printed sheets after an hour in dry- 
ing racks may be handled without 
offset for further operations or are 
ready for delivery. 


PRESSROOM LIGHT 

In positioning a press on the floor 
should the delivery end be nearest the 
light? 

The best possible light such as a 
fluorescent fixture is needed at the 
delivery end for inspection of the 
output of the press. The light under 
the feedboard of a flatbed press or 
that near the cylinders of a rotary 
should also be the best obtainable. 


MOTTLING OF LIGHT COLORED INKS 

What causes some light blues and 
greens to mottle? What is the remedy? 

Unless tints such as those you 
mention are on an opaque base such 
as titanium they will be rather 
transparent. This leads to the ten- 
dency for hard and soft and high 
and low spots in some papers to 
display a mottled effect in these 
transparent prints. Also if a given 
color to be matched had been built 
on an opaque base like titanium 
and an effort is made to match with 
a transparent tint, too much ink 
must be carried, a principal cause 
of mottle along with an incomplete 
makeready. : 


FLOCK PRINTING 


We have been trying to obtain some 
flock printing for an apparel manufac- 
turer in order to show the textile effect 
which this form of printing shows by 
means of raised material. Our printer is 
unacquainted with flock printing and we 
would appreciate it if you could advise 
us if you know of the manufacturer of 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—Suspend Publication 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


equipment necessary for this process 
and also the people who might supply 
the flock. 

Flock printing is not practiced 


| today to the same extent as a gen- 


eration ago but has not fallen into 
disuse as yet. We are sending you 
the names of suppliers of size and 
flock who will be pleased to send 
you information in detail. 


INVISIBLE COLOR 

We are enclosing some “Invisible Col- 
or” prints in a single color, black, which 
when selectively moistened in spots turn 
to red and green. We believe we know 
how to produce this novelty but we are 
wondering if it is patented. 

The stunt is not new. The process 
of using water soluble dye inks may 
be used. The name “Invisible Color” 
in this connection is protected. 


PRESSES FOR SNAP-OUT SETS 

We are interested in the latest and 
best method of producing snap-out bill- 
ing sets—machines for printing, collat- 
ing, stitching and other such operations. 
Are accessory machines as well as the 
presses required or are all operations 
handled by a single machine? Will you 
please send us a list of suppliers of this 
equipment? 

Two methods are in use: first is 
the special presses with special acces- 
sory machines, and second, a single 
machine which produces the com- 
pleted sets ready for use. For ex- 
ample, one machine handles bond 
paper from six rolls and the carbon 
paper from five rolls, the bond paper 
is printed in one color, numbered in 
another color, punched, perforated, 
sewed or wire-stitched, and deliv- 
ered in complete sets interleaved 
with the carbon paper. We are send- 
ing list of suppliers of both types of 
equipment. 


MULTI-COLOR PRESS 

We are in need of parts for a Multi- 
Color press and are at a loss where to 
find the supplier? Can you help us? 

This machine, of the office ap- 
pliance type, is no longer manufac- 
tured. Parts for it and for another 
orphan, the M 24, may be obtained 
from a concern whose name we are 


sending you. 


ADVANTAGES OF INTAGLIO 

If one wants fine detail printed 
with a rich inking and so showing 
in all its beauty, recourse must be 
had to an intaglio process in which 
the tinting or shading comes in the 
etched lines or wells of the plate 
independent of makeready and each 








line receives exactly the quantity 
of ink it requires regardless of how 
much ink is needed by the adjacent 
lines. Obviously this is an advan- 
tage over relief and plane processes 
which cannot be overcome. 

The weakness of relief and plane 
processes is that a single film of 
ink must paint needle points, half 
tones, near solids, and solids while 
in intaglio each well drinks its own 
proper supply of ink from the film 
or in passing through the covered 
fountain. 

With this advantage of inherent 
selective inking, intaglio is waiting 
only for the attention of inventive 
minds to allow it to compete on 
equal terms with other processes. 


NON-OFFSET SPRAY 

It is only fair to take time out to 
present orchids to the non-offset 
spray, almost an Aladdin’s lamp for 
the pressman. Its conquest of long 
dreaded offset is well known to all. 

It has other uses of far reaching 
importance. The bed of microfine 
globules which the spray deposits on 
the delivered press sheet not only 
serves as buffer or bumper between 
the wet ink and the next sheet but 
also holds the two sheets impercep- 
tibly but nevertheless surely apart 
so that air can penetrate and assist 
in drying the ink. At the same time 
the globules dissipate static. 

As a dissipator and preventive of 
static before impression the non- 
offset spray may be used wherever 
most effective, as for instance, when 
sheet leaves automatic feeder, to 
spray a fine film of water on it. 

The static problem in folding ma- 
chines also may be solved with the 
non-offset spray and water mist. 

The foregoing advantages alone 
make the non-offset spray one of 
the most valuable accessories. 

As time passes other uses may be 
found for this versatile squirter. It 
has even been suggested that an 
economical way to decorate a plain 
blank sheet of either white or colored 
paper with absorptive quality with 
a stippled color effect is to spray 
a water soluble or other dye color 
on it with the non-offset spray after 
sheet has been fed through the press 
with heater turned up to make the 
delivered sheet more receptive of 
the dye and aid in prompt drying. 
This is making an air brush out of 
the non-offset spray, the source from 
which it was derived. 


OFFSET NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EGG-ALBUMIN SOLUTION 

We operate four multiliths with a few 
men who are not strictly lithographers, 
if you get what I mean. So they tell me 
that they have trouble with the enclosed 
formula for sensitizing plates—it lacks 
control when humid weather sets in. It 
is okay now. 

We are located close to a large body 
of water. Can you give us a good form- 
ula which will enable us to combat the 
element of humidity? 

It is customary in the commercial 
offset plants to buy egg-albumin 
sensitizer from a reliable supplier to 
avoid any chance of fault in such 
an important medium in platemak- 
ing and the supplier will suit the 
formula to prevailing atmospheric 
conditions. Excessive humidity may 
cause the moisture to penetrate the 
colloid sensitizer and the palliative 
is to use a heavier coating in humid 
weather. In the selection of mate- 
rials, method of mixing, weighing 
scales, and in other such important 
matters, the supplier is much more 
dependable for accuracy than any 
learner would be. 

It is quite possible that you have 
reasons for making your own so we 
recommend the following formula 
for use during any high relative hu- 
midity, the quantity of Adam’s ale 
to be varied to meet conditions. 

Three and one-half ounces flake albu- 
min in 30 to 40 ounces of distilled water, 
allowed to set overnight. 

Two ounces ammonium bichromate 
in 10 ounces distilled water, set over- 
night. 

One-half ounce aqua ammonia in 1% 
ounces distilled water. 

Mix albumin solution and bichro- 
mate solution while stirring well. 
Add aqua ammonia solution very 
slowly, stirring well. Filter through 


cotton before using on plates. 


SENSITIZING SOLUTION CHANGES 


Why must the bichromated albumin 
sensitizing solution for offset plates be 
changed to meet atmospheric changes? 


The egg albumin of the solution 
is a colloid and behaves like the col- 
loid glue in composition rollers un- 
der the influence of changes in the 
relative humidity, to cite an exam- 
ple with which letterpress workers 
are familiar. Consequently, in order 
to counteract or minimize the ten- 
dency of the moisture of the high 
humidity to work through the sensi- 
tized coating, it must be heavier in 
muggy weather. 


Except in a school or other place 
of instruction it is better to obtain 
a sensitizing solution suited to the 
atmospheric conditions from a re- 
liable supplier and avoid pitfalls of 
mixing in the shop with scales that 
may not be accurate, materials that 
may not be the best, and dirty sur- 
roundings and atmosphere, respon- 
sible for many of offset’s woes. 


IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS 

In offset presswork the impor- 
tance of the little and unseen things 
is greater than in letterpress wher 
the percentage of tolerance in many 
respects is much greater after five 
hundred years of experience. 

In offset work, cleanliness is very 
necessary. The paper itself should 
not shed lint, dirt, or dust. The air 
of the offset pressroom should be 
cleaner than that in the ordinary 
pressroom. The ink fountain should 
be covered and only ink free from 
specks and skin of dried ink, dirt, 
and dust should be used. Ink cans 
should be kept well sealed when not 
in use, the ink fountain should be 
kept clean, inside and out, above 
and below the blade,and underneath 
the fountain, and when the ink has 
stood in the fountain for hours, the 
top of the mass of ink should be 
cleared of any skin, specks, or other 
foreign matter and metal fountain 
roller carefully washed all the way 
around before inking up. 

The water fountain should be 
kept well closed not only to exclude 
dirt but also as much air as possible 
if the chemical composition of the 
solution is to remain anything like 
stable. Water fountain rollers that 
carry the molleton sponges have 
long been made of brass, which was 
until recent years the best available 
material. But the brass corrodes and 
spoils the molleton and now plastic 
should be substituted. 

The little and unseen things for- 
gotten and neglected in letterpress 
often end in a dirty form. Perhaps 
scrubbing the form is all that is 
necessary. Maybe the ink must be 
changed after washing up the ink- 
ing system. This is some trouble 
and causes lost time, to be sure, but 
this trouble pays for itself in offset 
where the plate may be ruined very 
easily if we fail to pay attention to 
minor matters. 
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Manpower shortages have made supervisors more aware of the misfits 
in their departments than ever before. With a surplus of manpower 
the tendency formerly was to fire the man who didn’t produce. Now 
when it is necessary to make the most of available manpower, plant 
management is more interested in why these men don’t produce 
and what can be done about it. BY GEORGE GREENBERGER 


THE MISPLACED EMPLOYE 


Eddie worked in the office—filing time tickets, posting hours 
on billing sheets, and checking records. He had been doing 
this work for six months, but he wasn’t getting anywhere. 
He went around all day with a long face. Obviously he 
wasn’t happy in his job and there were countless errors in 
his posting. This meant that his work had to be rechecked 
in order to cover the job. Therefore, the company was losing 
money on Eddie. His immediate superior was well aware 
of the fact that Eddie wasn’t producing. He attempted to 
encourage the boy toward greater effort without under- 
standing that this was not the solution to the problem. 

Eddie’s work was such that he often made trips through the 
plant and therefore had the opportunity to see the various 
machines in the composing room, foundry, pressroom, and 
bindery. He said one day that he would like to try working 
in the bindery. This was the out that his supervisor had been 
looking for. So by mutual agreement the transfer was effected. 
Eddie was put to work on a folding machine, but he couldn’t 
produce. The foreman soon found out that he could not set 
up a job nor could he keep a folding machine running if it 
was set up for him. So again Eddie was transferred, this 
time to the packing department—a department invelving 
practically no machine work. Now Eddie took hold. He 
could work with his hands which is what he was best able 
to do. He was successful at this work and therefore he liked 
it. He consistently turned out good work, so both Eddie 
and the company benefited from his suitable placement. 


THE EMPLOYE WITH A PERSONAL PROBLEM 


Joe was a compositor. He had worked for the company for 
ten years. He always turned out a good day’s work and was 
accurate in handling composition and makeup. Then, for 
no apparent reason, Joe’s work began to drop off. The fore- 
man noted more and more proofreader’s marks on Joe’s 
proofs. He was often late and several times the foreman 
found him sitting on a skid in the pressroom, chin in hand, 
looking worried and despondent. The situation grew progres- 
sively worse and for the sake of production it was necessary 
to do something.« 

The foreman, a sympathetic and understanding person, 
decided to talk things over with Joe. It seemed that Joe’s 
wife had left him. He was disturbed over the break up of his 
marriage and the fact that there was no one to supervise 
and care for his children, ages six and nine, while he was 
at work. This was not a problem that the foreman himself 
could handle but he was able to refer Joe to the Children’s 
Aid Society, where skilled workers were able to help him 
make plans for the children and work out his own problem. 
With the problem solved, Joe was again able to function on 
the job and had a greater respect and admiration for the 
foreman and the company than ever before. 


The above stories illustrate the two general types of problems 
which make for misfits on the job. In the first place, there is 
the employe who can’t function because he is on the wrong 
job. His skills lie in one direction, while his job demands 
ability in another. This is only too common in most plants. 
Proper job placement is a highly technical skill in itself, but 
there is much that the foreman can do. You must discard 
the old idea that an employe must succeed at what he is 
doing or else. 

There is usually some job a man can do with greatest profit 
to himself and his employer. This applies not only to the 
total failures, but also to the man doing a passable job now 
who might do an excellent job in another capacity. Had 
Eddie’s foreman been awere of this and more observant of 
his performance and abilities, he might have realized much 
earlier he could work with his hands and not with his head. 
The company would have saved money and much grief 
would have been avoided. 


KEEP PERSONAL TOUCH WITH MEN 


How many Eddies are there in your department? Be observ- 
ant of your men. Discuss their job problems with them at 
least once every six months. Find out how they feel about 
their jobs and where their interests lie. A man is apt to be 
interested in a thing he can do well. Make use of what your 
personnel department has to offer. Seek its codperation, 
rather than resent its interference. 

The second group of job failures are those individuals whose 
own personal problems interfere with their efficiency on 
the job and their relationship with other employes. The 
results, as far as the company is concerned, are the same as 
in the case of the misplaced employe. However, the causes 
bear no direct relation to the job or the conditions in the 
plant. These causes are apt to involve situations which are 
beyond the foreman’s ability to deal with. But a frank and 
honest discussion with your employe may reveal the true 
facts and source of trouble. 

If the problem is a simple one, just letting the employe talk 
it out of his system with you may help. If not, you may be 
able to direct the employe to the place where he can get the 
help he needs. Keep in mind that in the last analysis a 
person must find the solution to his own problems. You, 
as a foreman, can’t remake your men or solve their problems. 
But there are resources in every community to help in many 
situations. 

It is unlikely that a foreman will be able to solve every job 
failure. But he should have an awareness of the facts that 
have been outlined—the two broad types of misfits and 
some of the things that can be done about them. Then there 
will be fewer Eddies and Joes and this article will have 
served its purpose. 





OFFSET’S 


Postwar Horizon 


Many letterpress printers to add offset equipment, hire 


war-trained service men to operate it © ky Oscar Diehl 


—_ AND OPINIONS from the various 
sources augur well for extensive post- 
war changes in the graphic arts through 
large-scale adoption of the offset proc- 
ess by letterpress printers. This trend is 
being greatly influenced by the many 
graphic arts workers who have found 
their way into the mobile topographic 
sections of the armed forces. 

The flow of experienced offset help 
into this branch of the service was 
hardly sufficient to meet requirements 
and it therefore became necessary to 
enlist others familiar with printing into 
the offset medium. Many of these war- 
service lithographers will want to fol- 
low their newly acquired trade. 

The war’s curtailment of the manu- 
facture of offset equipment coupled with 
the anticipated interest in this form of 
printing by letterpress printers assure 
offset a bright postwar outlook. Equip- 
ment manufacturers report orders, in- 
quiries, and general interest as never 
before, especially from former dyed-in- 
the-wool letterpress printers. Many of 
these wide-awake printers are anxiously 
awaiting the day when they can add 
an offset department. 

Arguments to the contrary, offset in 
its present stage, with presses and equip- 
ment suited for specialization as well as 
generalization, has a place in nearly 
every printing plant excepting perhaps 
the small job press shop and even it 
might find the addition of a multilith 
department a boon. 

It is not the belief of the writer that 
offset will ultimately replace any other 
printing medium; it may, however, in 
many instances materially affect busi- 
ness volume. Letterpress, rotogravure, 
and other processes will continue; there 
are advantages and preferences in every 
method of printing. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that offset has made its 
biggest stride since its universal adop- 
tion about three decades ago. 

In going from letterpress to offset, an 
entirely different technique presents it- 
self. In the main it is a chemical process 
—also referred to as surface printing 
from a sensitized photographic or trans- 
ferred plate. This plate, either zinc or 
aluminum, will take no manhandling. 
Pressure—referred to by the letterpress 
men as squeeze, sock, or impression) 
must always be kept at the very mini- 
mum. Other differences are the water, 
acids, rubber blanket, different ink for- 
mulation—all quite new to the offset 
novice. It is feolhardy to expect him to 
master the technique in a short time or 
to learn it from a book. A background 
of over thirty years at offset and several 
years in charge of letterpresses gives us 
qualified authority for such statements. 

So-called converted operators enter- 
ing the offset field had better close the 
book on letterpress printing. So little 
similarity of operation exists between 
the two mediums that one may get be- 
fuddled and do more harm than good 
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in trying to apply letterpress experi- 
ence. Keep that eagle eye for color 
matching, register, and general quality, 
but forget the rest and begin anew. 
Reading books and periodicals on offset 
to become acquainted with the lingo is 
recommended. 

Also it will prove most advantageous 
to mechanic and employer to spend a 
day or so around an experienced camera 
man, stripper, platemaker, yes, and even 
the plate grainer, to understand the 
background of offset. Note particularly 
how religiously these men use a high- 
powered magnifying glass studying the 
light, shadow, and dot formations; how 
meticulously clean they are and with 
what precision they work. Time spent 
this way will instill a finer sense of care 
and cleanliness; it will develop an ap- 
preciation of the other fellow’s handi- 
caps and difficulties, and will lay the 
groundwork for better codperation. 

Perhaps the biggest problem facing 
beginners is to learn the fine degree of 
the balance required between the plate 
moisture and the ink. Herein lies the 
key to good offset printing. There seems 
to be a natural tendency among appren- 
tices to use entirely too much plate 
moisture with the result that additional 
ink is added which in turn generally 
invites endless trouble. The result is a 
job smudged on the back side of the 
paper. Plate grain is a contributing fac- 
tor to this moisture judging and it is 
therefore suggested that time be spent 
with the plate grainer. A coarse grain 
will give a dry appearance on the press 
while a fine or slick grain gives the 
appearance of being overly moist. 

Offset inks are generally of a much 
heavier body and far more concentrated 
in tinctorial strength than letterp‘ess 
inks. The double transfer of the ink, 
plate to blanket to paper, makes this a 
necessity. One familiar with soft inks on 
the letterpress may easily make the mis- 
take of thinning or softening the ink 
too much. Most offset inks are ground 
ready for use and only on rare occa- 
sions does a slight adjustment become 
necessary. For good sharp printing the 
ink must not be doped with compound, 
thin varnish, or other adjusters. Keep 
the ink as heavy as the stock and condi- 
tions will permit. 

Offsetting the impression from a rub- 
ber blanket gives an entirely different 
effect than that received printing direct 
from type or cuts. The soft, somewhat 
grayer appearance is due to the thin 
ink film deposited on the blanket. There 
may be a tendency of over-inking just 
as there is the danger of over-moisten- 
ing the plate. It is foolhardly to crowd 
the ink in an effort to equal color value 
on the letterpress. A ruined plate or a 
smudged job will be the outcome. 

Use of acids in the water fountain 
is a necessary evil in offset. Sharpness 
of the image is thus controlled. Today’s 
extensive.use of the pH control of foun- 





OSCAR DIEHL 


He began his career in lithography in 
1907 as a fly boy on a stone press in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. After feeding a press 
for four years, he became an ap- 
prentice stone pressman, and when 
he had served a three year appren- 
ticeship was admitted to the union 
as a journeyman. Up to this time his 
offset experience consisted merely of 
assisting now and then on the small 
friction feed offset press then in use. 
In 1918 he became an offset press- 
man and within six years was foreman 
of the pressroom. He has held execu- 
tive positions ever since, his experi- 
ence covering every grade of work 
from a Red Cross stamp to a twenty- 
four sheet poster. Also served two 
years as a letterpress foreman over a 
battery of thirty nondescript machines, 
and supervised cutting, varnishing, 
and embossing. Served in World War I 
as regimental interpreter overseas. 














tain water is a boon to offset pressmen, 
especially to the apprentice. This yard- 
stick is as important to cffset as the line 
gage is to the printer. 

Color registration on the offset press 
has an extreme advantage because of 
the single plate adjustment. It can be 
done in a fraction of the time required 
to register in a chase full of color plates. 
Makeready time, too, is comparatively 
nil; an even all-over solid impression 
with little or no localized spotting up is 
all that is required. 

Summing up the entire situation as 
regards printers going into the offset 
field, there seems to be only the ques- 
tion of getting new equipment at the 
outset. Normally we’d discourage deal- 
ing with the junk man but in many 
cases there will be no alternative until 
new equipment is available. This throws 
a severe competitive handicap on the 
plant struggling with old equipment and 
puts odds against novice operators. _ 

Returning printers deserting their 
prewar occupations should cause little 
alarm as this offset influx may be the 
counter-balance in a labor readjust- 
ment. Should we be faced with a situa- 
tion of having surplus manpower, we 
still have the alternative of double shifts 
ana shorter hours. 
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PLANS $1,000,000 EXPANSION 


A million dollar enlargement plan for 
postwar operations has been announced 
by the Lehmann Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, San Francisco. The 
pian is represented by an architect’s 
drawing and will become a reality “as 
and when materials and equipment are 
available.” 

The proposed building will cover a 
city block, will be two stories in height, 
and when completed will be “one of the 
most modern plants in the world being 
devoted exclusively to the specialty of 
making labels for bottles, cans, boxes, 
and other containers.” 

“We have absolute faith in the future 
of our country as well as sure knowl- 
edge that postwar conditions will bring 
a great increase in business,” announced 
Adolph Lehmann, president of the com- 
pany. “We have already developed our 
business considerably in all parts of the 
United States, and have a large foreign 
business as well.” 

He remarked that one reason for giv- 
ing publicity to the postwar plans now 
was that it is hoped that the enlarge- 
ment plans and the expression of con- 
fidence in the future prosperity of this 
country, “would stimulate other printers 
and lithographers to develop similar 
ambitions for the future.” 

[Ep1Tor’s Note: Will other firms in 
the graphic arts please inform the edi- 
tor of the plans they are making for 
postwar expansion? This interchange 
of ideas benefits everybody.] 


ELEVATED IN RANK 


Don H. Taylor, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Printers National Association, 
on leave, has been promoted from the 
rank of major in the ordnance depart- 
ment of the United States Army, to 
lieutenant-colonel. Alfred J. Goodman, 
who is the executive secretary of the 
association, on leave, has been promoted 
to major and has been assigned to labor 
relations with the Air Transport Com- 
mand in Seattle, Washington. 


RAY BLATTENBERGER DECORATED 


In what was probably the first cere- 
mony by the U. S. Army to decorate a 
printer for contributing to the improve- 
ment of army printing, Sergeant Ray- 
mond W. Blattenberger, Jr., was recently 
awarded the Legion of Merit. 

The official citation read in part: “For 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding service. As 
technical advisor in planning and put- 











ting into operation improved methods 
of graphic reproduction work at Camp 
Davis, North Carolina, Private Blatten- 
berger displayed outstanding initiative, 
superior tact, a high degree of technical 
skill, and extraordinary devotion to duty. 
As a result of his effortS reproductions 
of training publications have been made 
more readable, serviceable, and attrac- 
tive, with attendant economies in labor 
and critical materials.” 

Ray’s father, Raymond W. Blatten- 
berger, Sr., the vice-president of Edward 


SERGEANT RAYMOND W. BLATTENBERGER 


Stern and Company, Philadelphia, was 
present at the ceremony at which the 
award was made. 

Sergeant Blattenberger is a graduate 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology de- 
partment of printing and for six years 
studied photoengraving with John R. 
Beven. He also studied art at the Phila- 
delphia Museum School of Industrial 
Art. In civilian life he was production 
manager in the offset department of Ed- 
ward Stern and Company. 


ANNOUNCES EARNINGS 


Net earnings for the first quarter of 
this year of Intertype Corporation was 
$73,540.06, compared with $62,165.28 for 
the corresponding period of 1943. Sell- 
ing and general administrative expenses 
for the quarter were $173,867.63, and 
$256,000 was set aside for taxes. 








WILL RECEIVE TAX REFUNDS 


Paper merchants in Illinois will dis- 
tribute about $400,000 in refunds of tax 
money to printers and lithographers be- 
cause of another decision of the Illinois 
Supreme Court by which jobbers are 
declared not subject to the payment 
of taxes on their sales unless the ulti- 
mate consumers are purchasers. In con- 
sequence, “sales” tax payments on paper 
used for printing purposes ceased on 
May 22. 

Graphic Arts Association of Illinois 
has notified printers ‘generally con- 
cerning the elimination of the tax and 
the forthcoming refund which will be 
made as soon as necessary accounting 
items can be worked out which may 
take three months. 

A year ago the paper merchants re- 
turned about $600,000 refund to printers 
for taxes paid from 1939 to 1942. A new 
lawsuit was entered in 1942 because of 
the amendment to the Retailers Occu- 
pation Act which made the law applic- 
able to jobbers. The recent Supreme 
Court decision knocked out that amend- 
ment. Since all sales tax money affected 
by the lawsuit was paid under protest 
by the paper merchants who had par- 
ticipated in the legal proceedings, this 
money, which had been placed in es- 
crow by the state treasurer, has become 
available at once. Paper merchants who 
did not join in the legal proceedings 
will have to work out their problems by 
means of litigation if they are to receive 
any refunds. 

Since 1933, when the Graphic Arts 
Association filed its original lawsuit on 
the basis that printing was not a com- 
modity but a service, and not subject to 
the retailers’ tax, the printers have 
shared in four refunds, that aggregated 
about $2,000,000. In each law case the 
Supreme Court declared the tax collect- 
ing operation illegal. The legal counsel 
of the Graphic Arts Association, Brost- 
off & Goddess, in addition to Irving H. 
Goldberg, represented the paper mer- 
chants in their latest law suit. 


WILLIAM B. SMITH 


Veteran of nearly a half century in 
the printing business, William B. Smith 
died May 14 at his home in Buffalo, 
New York. He was 67. 

Mr. Smith was superintendent of the 
Liquid Veneer Company printing plant 
in Buffalo from 1908 until 1922, when he 
organized the Kenmore Record Com- 
pany. He founded the Kenmore Trib- 
une and Bill-smith Printing Company. 








PULPWOOD VOLUME UP; PAPER ORDERS AMENDED 


@ Two Factors are aiding the War 
Production Board in its desperate efforts 
to solve the paper problem. One is that 
pulpwood is being increased in volume 
over the record for the corresponding 
period last year. The other is that school 
children, housewives, business men, news- 
papers, trade papers, magazines, radio 
broadcasters, and others are céoperating 
in a mighty nation-wide campaign to 
increase the volume of waste paper that 
is being turned into trade channels to 
supplement raw materials from which 
usable paper is manufactured. Reports in- 
dicate that the anticipated 8,000,000 tons 
of waste paper will be salvaged this year, 
and the volume may even exceed that 
figure set as a goal by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Because of the invasion, new demands 
are being made for the paper products. 
Manuals by the millions are being pro- 
duced for our Armed Forces. All these 
military demands for paper will be met 
regardless of who or what interests are 
affected. 

In 1943 the Quartermaster Corps of 
the United States Army alone purchased 
$70,000,000 worth of paper, representing 
about 600,000 tons, 10 per cent of which 
was bond and mimeograph paper, the 
balance being coarse papers. The maps 
require huge quantities of paper. The 
Government also buys annually huge 
quantities of paper for its 7,000,000,000 
to 9,000,000,000 envelopes, 80 per cent of 
which are used by the Army and Navy. 
These envelopes are not produced or 
provided by the Government Printing 
Office but are bought from commercial 
envelope manufacturers on contracts 
made through the Postoffice Depart- 
ment and constitute 20 per cent of the 
total volume produced by the envelope 
manufacturers. 

Speaking on the paper situation, which 
he described as being “in not too bad a 
fix,” E. W. Tinker, executive secretary 
of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, told envelope manufacturers at 
their annual meeting in Chicago, June 
2, that it is the policy of the paper man- 
ufacturers to see to it that all Govern- 
ment requirements are met. He said that 
policy will be continued. 

He emphasized the importance of do- 
ing the utmost possible to increase the 
supply of waste paper and referred to 
meetings of various graphic arts groups 
in New York City every week to discuss 
the situation and to make provisions in 
their plans of collecting waste paper for 
meeting changing conditions or new op- 
portunities. He reported that more men 
are being put into the woods to cut 
wood, and that in the first quarter of 
this year an increase of 23 per cent over 
the same period of the previous year has 
been recorded. He said that he does not 
expect that there will be further cuts in 
the quantities of paper allowed to con- 
sumers, but urged continued vigilance 
on the part of printers and converters to 
apply conservation methods constantly. 

Rex Hovey, of the War Production 
Board, another paper authority, indi- 
cated that the turn for the better will 
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come during the third quarter of the 
year, but he left a loophole in his pre- 
diction by saying that if the European 
invasion does not go according to plan, 
the condition might change because of 
added drains on manpower. 

Newspapers have cut down on circu- 
lation, reduced advertising volume, and 
otherwise have curtailed operations in 
order to come within restrictions of their 
allowances. The Seattle Times is said to 
have been particularly hampered in its 
operations because circulation has in- 
creased 42 per cent since 1941, the base 
year. The schedule of the newspaper has 
been cut to come within allowances— 
since ex-quota supplies are being with- 
held—to 8 pages on Saturdays, 12 on 
Mondays, 16 on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, 22 on Thursdays, 18 on Fridays, 
and 28 on Sundays. 

Commercial printers are getting along 
without much curtailment as compared 
with the experience of that newspaper. 
With the use of lighter papers, elimina- 
tion of wide margins, and reduction of 
sizes of printed pieces, most printers are 
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q Current News and 
f The Bible 


By Deacon Clearsight 


> HY was THE Hoty BrBLe 

Wi esed in the ceremony dur- 

ing which James Vincent 

Forrestal of New York was sworn 
) in as Secretary of the Navy, at 

Washington, D. C., May 19? 

Why is it that our coins have 
4 “In God We Trust” stamped on 
them? 

The answer is that as a people 
and as a nation we recognize the 
Living God as our Ruter. Here 
are some appropriate Scripture 
quotations: 

“But without faith it is impossible 
to please Him: for he that cometh to 
God must believe that He is, and that 
He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek Him.” (HEBREWS 11:6, 
Protestant Version.) 

“There is no power but of God; 
and the powers that be are ordained 
of God.”” (ROMANS 13:1.) 

“Give ear, you that rule the people 
... for power is given you by the 
Lord, and strength by the most High, 
who will examine your works, and 
search out your thoughts.” (Wispom 
6:3,4. Catholic Version.) 

“May the name of God be blessed 
from eternity and to all eternity; for 
wisdom and might are His; and He 
changeth times and seasons; He 
removeth kings; He giveth wisdom 
unto the wise, and knowledge to those 
that possess understanding. He it is 
that revealeth what is deep and 
secret: He knoweth what is in the 
darkness, and the light dwelleth with 
Him.” (DANIEL 2:20-22. Fewish 
Version.) 





(This item, syndicated by The Inland 
Printer, may be freely reprinted by 
other publications, giving due credit.) « 
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producing almost as many impressions 
as formerly. Some paper mills are allot- 
ting paper to distributors now by yard- 
age instead of tons. 

The Joint Committee on Government 
Relations of the Commercial Printing 
Industry is continuing its agitation that 
printers do all possible to educate their 
customers to comply with the self-im- 
posed restrictions of making present 
supplies of paper go further than under 
peacetime conditions. 

A Canadian inquirer, not knowing that 
“end-use” paper rationing is not in effect 
in the United States as it is in Canada, 
requested information from THE INLANI 
PRINTER concerning how the plan is 
working. The answer is that “end-use” 
is a form of paper control which both 
the printers’ Joint Committee and their 
representatives on the War Production 
Board consider taboo. Robert D. Ross, 
of the printing and publishing division, 
in a recent speech termed the idea of 
end-use of paper control “silly” because 
“no one is wise enough to determine 
which is an essential and which is a 
non-essential use of paper.” In Canada, 
liberal allowances are made for the use 
of book papers for sales promotion pur- 
poses which is a help to printers. 

Limitation orders issued by the War 
Production Board which governs quotas 
allowed to various consumers of paper 
have been slightly changed as of May 
24. All persons operating duplicating 
processes and using more than 1% tons 
a quarter have been placed under con- 
trol of L-241, and thus become “print- 
ers.” New definitions are also given in 
L-244 and L-245. 

L-241 and L-245 have been amended 
so that persons who have not published 
books in the base period of 1942 may use 
a maximum of five tons in a year, pro- 
vided that the quota is furnished by the 
printer. It is also charged up to the 
publisher’s quota. Both printer and pub- 
lisher must notify the War Production 
Board—printing and publishing division 
—concerning each such transaction and 
certify details. 

Under L-244, persons who did no mag- 
azine publishing in 1942 may use up to 
five tons in a year provided the quota 
is derived from the printer’s quota and 
is governed under L-241. 

Allowable quotas for shopping guides, 
free distribution newspapers, and want 
ad publications are governed by deduc- 
tions of from 9 to 29 per cent of the 
amount used during the base period. 
The sliding scale is detailed in Schedule 
II of L-241. 

An interesting question was put to 
Mr. Tinker at the envelope manufactur- 
ers’ convention on June 2, following his 
speech. The questioner wanted to know 
if makers of war materials who had 
substituted paper for metals, when the 
metals were more critical, could not be 
induced to switch back to metals now 
that paper is the more critical item. 
Mr. Tinker replied that the Government 
agencies are considering such a move. 
As the representative of the paper in- 
terests he added the comment that he 
hoped after the war manufacturers will 
continue to make those items of paper. 
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ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Commercial envelope manufacturers 
do a business of $80,000,000 yearly, ac- 
cording to reports given at the annual 
meeting of the Envelope Manufacturers 
. Association of America, held in Chicago, 
June 1 and 2. 

Four directors were elected to serve 
three year terms. They are E. B. Berko- 
witz, Tension Envelope Company, Kan- 
sas City; B. J. Clifford, Envelope Corpo- 
ration, of San Francisco; B. H. Miller, 
Heco Envelope Company, Chicago, and 
George W. Jones, Berlin and Jones, New 
York City. The twelve members of the 
board elected Howard H. Reineman as 
their chairman. He is president of Ro- 
chester Envelope Company, Rochester, 
New York. The Vice-chairman is R. W. 
Fishburn, Whiting-Patterson Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Roland R. Bliss is executive secretary, 
with headquarters in New York City. 


ADD STAR TO "E" FLAG 


Continued excellence in the produc- 
tion of war equipment by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, has 
caused the award of an additional star 
for the Army-Navy “E” flag which flies 
above the plant. The letter Under Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson ad- 
dressed to the company’s employes com- 
mended them for their “fine record” and 
“inspiring example” and stated that the 
flag stands as a symbol of their “great 
and continuing contribution to the cause 
of freedom.” 


CHARLES H. CASHMORE 

President of the Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company, Charles H. Cashmore 
died suddenly after a heart attack in 
New York City on May 26. He was 61. 

He started with the paper company in 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, in May, 1919, by 
installing a new accounting system. He 
became treasurer in 1927and took charge 
of the sales department. He was elected 
president in 1937. 

Mr. Cashmore was also president of 
the Vegetable Parchment Paper Manu- 
facturers Association, president of the 
Paterson Pacific Parchment Company of 
San Francisco, and treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Container Corporation. 


AWARDED ARMY-NAVY "E" FLAG 


The Rutherford Machinery Division of 
General Printing Ink Corporation has 
been notified by the Navy that the 
Army-Navy “E” award was granted to 
the company “for outstanding produc- 
tion of war materials in its factory” at 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


I.T.U. RETURNS TO A.F. OF L. 


Woodruff Randolph, secretary-treas- 
urer of the International Typographical 
Union, has announced that the member- 
ship of the I.T.U. has voted in favor of 
the proposition that the organization 
shall again become affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor from 
which it withdrew several years ago. 
The I.T.U. was one of the prime factors 
in the founding of the A. F. of L. 


CRAFTSMEN ANNOUNCE SPEAKERS FOR CONVENTION 


@ THERE IS something new in the re- 
quirements for attendance at the 
twenty-fifth annual convention—other- 
wise known as the Wartime Technical 
Convention—of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, to 
be held at Niagara Falls, Ontario, Can- 
ada, July 24 to 26 inclusive. Each person 
who attends from the United States will 
be obliged to carry with him or 
her a birth certificate or, in lieu 
of it, a sworn statement from a 
church or other body concerning 
his or her identity. A man born 
in a country other than the 
United States will be required 
to show his naturalization cer- 
tificate. In addition, all men un- 
der 45 years of age will be re- 
quired to show that they have 
notified their draft boards of the 
trip outside the United States. 
Members of the International 
Board arranging for the war- 
time convention are not stress- 
ing the point that it is the Sil- 
ver Anniversary convention, but 
official history of the Interna- 
tional states that the first “or- 
ganizing” convention was held 
in Philadelphia, September 13 and 14, 
1919. Two of the conventions since then 
have been held in Toronto, Canada. 
Headquarters will be at General Brock 
Hotel, at the Canadian end of the Inter- 
national Bridge, Niagara Falls. Overflow 
accommodations will be provided by the 
Fox Head Inn, one block distant, and by 
several other hotels on both sides of the 
border. The registration fee will be ten 
dollars in Canadian money for Canadian 
Craftsmen and ten dollars in American 
money for Craftsmen from the States. 


IN MEMORY OF 
DANIEL BERKELEY 
UPDIKE 
PRINTER & SCHOLAR - 
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A tablet honoring the memory of Daniel Berke- 
ley Updike, "Printer and Scholar,"' has been 
placed in historic Old Narragansett, Rhode Is- 
land, Episcopal Church. Mr. Updike aided in 
preserving the church where his ancestors wor- 
shipped, and where now his body lies buried in 
the churchyard. Tablet was created by John 
Howard Benson, artist, Newport, Rhode Island 


Since no Craftsmen’s club is located 
in the convention city, the International 
organization will be in charge of all 
details. However, the Toronto Club, be- 
ing the nearest to the convention city, 
will furnish a codperating committee 
headed by Charles Conquergood, the In- 
ternational historian, and Edward Pat- 
ten, serving as resident vice-chairman. 





Charles Conquergood, and Edward Patten, president of 
Toronto club, will supervise arrangements for convention 


Guest speakers for the main sessions 
of the convention will be William C. 
Huebner, Huebner Laboratories, of New 
York City; William H. Friedman, chair- 
man of the Graphic Arts Educational 
Commission of the City of New York, 
and president of the Carey Press Cor- 
poration, speaking on “Postwar Train- 
ing in the Printing Industry.” Robert 
D. Ross and Arthur W. Brooks, Printing 
and Publishing division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, will speak on the official 
viewpoints of the printing industry dur- 
ing wartime, and two Officials from the 
Canadian Government are on the tenta- 
tive program. Officials invited are the 
Honorable Edmond Cloutier, director, 
Canadian Government Printing Office, 
and John Atkins, administrator, Print- 
ing Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Harvey W. Glover, international pres- 
ident, will preside at the general sessions 
which open Monday forenoon. Monday 
afternoon a clinic will be presented on 
“Shop Methods and Management.” At 
the dinner meeting Monday evening, 
“Club Management” will be discussed 
under leadership of Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, educational commission chairman. 

Following a brief business session Tues- 
day forenoon the clinic on “Composing 
Room Practice” will be held, and during 
the afternoon one on “Letterpress Plate- 
making and Printing.” Types of presses 
to meet requirements for postwar print- 
ing will be discussed at the afternoon 
clinic. The dinner meeting Tuesday eve- 
ning will be termed a “Manpower and 
Personnel Clinic.” 

On Wednesday the forenoon session 
will be devoted to a clinic on “Offset 
Platemaking and Printing.” The after- 
noon will be devoted to business of the 
convention, including election of officers. 
Newly elected officers will be installed at 
a brief session held following the ban- 
quet Wednesday evening. 
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AWARDED ORDNANCE FLAG 

Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, was presented with the 
United States Army Ordnance Flag 
Award, “for outstanding contributions 
in the field of Ordnance production,” at 
ceremonies held in the plant on May 


& 


Ceremony at which Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Company was awarded ordnance flag by Army 


16. The presentation speech was deliv- 
ered by Major Donald Bradford and 
the award was accepted on behalf of 
the employes of the firm by Anton 
Bialis. Mr. Bialis in his speech men- 
tioned that two of the families of em- 
ployes were unfortunate enough to be 
represented in Japanese prison camps. 

In the letter accompanying the award 
to the company, George B. Vidal, of the 
Army Ordnance Association, referred 
to the company’s record as a producer 
of quality war products, and added: 
“Another important factor which has 
made possible this award has been your 
success in maintaining monthly produc- 
tion schedules in the face of great pres- 
sure and the urgent needs of the army.” 

Brief addresses were given at the 
ceremonies by W. A. Lippincott, presi- 
dent of the firm and H. N. Love, vice- 
president and treasurer. A. Retzke, who 
is company secretary, acted as the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 


APPROVE BALLOTS BY MAIL 


Members of the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association approved the pro- 
posal submitted to them by the board 
of directors to omit the 1944 convention 
and to conduct a “mail convention” 
similar to that of last year through the 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin. 

The members also approved the plan 
te elect officers this year by ballots to be 
cast by mail in October. Nominations of 
candidates may be made by members 
up to September 10. Names of all candi- 
dates will then be submitted to all the 
members on referendum ballot. Certi- 
fied public accountants will take charge 
of tabulating results, which will be pub- 
lished in the November issue of the as- 
sociation’s publication. 
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ELECT BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JAMES 


Benjamin Franklin James, president 
of Franklin Printing Company, Phila- 
delphia, which traces its history back to 
1728 when Benjamin Franklin founded 
the company, was elected president of 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia at the 


annual meeting held May 15. He suc- 
ceeded W. Franklin Hodges, who has 
served four terms as president of the 
Typothetae. 

Other officers elected at the annual 
meeting are: first vice-president, Emil 
Mueller, Edward Stern & Company; sec- 
ond vice-president, Frederic S. Balch, 
president of the Schuylkill Paper Com- 
pany; treasurer, A. H. Kinsley, George 
H. Buchanan Company; recording-sec- 
retary, H. A. Bailey, of the Dando-Schaff 
Printing and Publishing Company. 


PLAN HALL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


An announcement has been made by 
the American Museum of Photography, 
Philadelphia, that a Hall of Photoen- 
graving is being established which will 
contain exhibits of “the gradual evolu- 
tion of photomechanical processes with 
case displays of plates and mechanics 
involved, along with the finished prints. 
leading up to the present day practices 
and applications of photoengraving and 
letterpress printing.” 

A preliminary study is being made by 
the Museum officials, by means of ex- 
hibiting specimens of printed reproduc-~ 
tions covering intaglio, letterpress, and 
planographic methods from the early 
nineteenth century techniques to mod- 
ern multi-color processes. The entire 
exhibition stresses “the steps by which 
an ordinary photograph is converted 
into printed reproduction whether for 
ordinary or for advertising purposes.” 

In an open letter addressed to the 
photoengraving industry, the board of 
trustees of the American Museum of 
Photography announced plans for es- 
tablishing the “first museum to feature 
photoengraving” and indicated that 
contributions will be acceptable toward 
the goal of raising $250,000 to achieve 
its objective, and that Museum mem- 
berships might also be a means toward 
obtaining necessary financial support. 


LINOTYPE OFFICIAL VISITS U.S.A. 


J. Nelson Banks, for nearly fifty years 
connected with Linotype and Machin- 
ery Limited, an English affiliate of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, is in the 
United States and expects to visit nu- 
merous cities to study conditions in the 
graphic arts. He is assistant managing 
director and a member of the board of 
the British affiliate organization. He is 
credited with having installed the first 
linotype machine in Italy, in 1898. 


CHANGE THE RATION K CARTON TO DIFFERENT COLORS 


The dark olive-drab package for Ration K meals for soldiers in combat zones is being dropped in 
favor of more attractive covers that make each meal readily distinguishable. Breakfast is printed 
brown, dinner in blue, and supper in green, all on tan cardboard, with camouflage qualities worked 
out with the aid of the Signal Corps and Army Air Forces. Pictured below the three new cartons is 
the old one, with food unappetizingly wrapped in the same manner as ammunition, spare parts, and 


other equipment. Change to printed color has aided concerns p 





kaging the rations, b the 


three cartons are easily kept segregated during cutting, gluing, and wrapping. (Army News Photo.) 
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ADVERTISES FOR HELP 


An additional building and “much 
new machinery” are part of the postwar 
planning of R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Company, Chicago, according to an in- 
formal announcement designed to ap- 
peal to men, women, girls, and boys to 
become employes of the company. 

The folder, 12 by 18 inches in size, 
printed in two colors, is illustrated with 
scenes from various production depart- 
ments and recreation rooms, as well as 
facsimiles of publications and catalogs 
produced in the plant. 

“Get a job now with a company that 
has a BIG expansion program for after 
the war,” is the display line on the first 
page of the folder. “Millions of dollars 
will be spent at the end of this war in 
an expansion program which will mean 
still more jobs.” 

On the back page of the folder is a 
map showing the location of the huge 
Donnelley plant, with its 1,000,000 square 
feet of space, and the transportation 
lines that are easily accessible. 

“You are sent this folder because you 
live in a neighborhood which has good 
transportation to the Donnelley plant,” 
is one inscription below the map. “Very 
likely someone who lives near you works 
for us. Ask him how he likes his job. 
Ask him about the working conditions 
here—restaurants, first aid, the plan for 
hospital care, recreation rooms, sick 
benefits, group insurance, credit union, 
savings and loan association, and other 
services offered our employes. Ask him 
about the help and training the com- 
pany gives the ambitious worker who 
wants to get ahead.” 


N.Y.E.P.A. RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


Re-election of all officers of the New 
York Employing Printers Association 
took place at the annual meeting May 
22. They are: president, H. Wayne Oak- 
ley, Pandick Press; vice-president, Dan- 
iel A. McVicker, Brooklyn Eagle Press; 
vice-president, Charles E. Schatvet, of 
the Guide Printing Company; secretary, 
Donald Campbell, of the Campbell Press; 
treasurer, Jacques Pollack, Arrow Press. 
A new vice-president who was elected 
was Charles E. Bieth, Milton C. Johnson 
Company. 


ATF ACQUIRES AFFILIATE 


American Type Founders has an- 
nounced that Frederick Hart and Com- 
pany, with its precision machinery and 
tool factory at Poughkeepsie, New York, 
has become an affiliate. The Hart busi- 
ness was established in 1894 by Freder- 
ick Hart, a consulting mechanical engi- 
neer, who had come to this country 
from England in 1884. 

In a statement published in ATF 
Newsreel, house magazine of the com- 
pany, Thomas Roy Jones, president of 
American Type Founders, said that “the 
Harts are known throughout the na- 
tion for their inventive genius and their 
skill in mechanical development.” 

“In acquiring new businesses, Amer- 
ican Type Founders is adhering closely 
to its policy of codperating fully with 
the war effort.” continued Mr. Jones. “A 


larger group means more talent and 
facilities which will enable us to accept 
larger contracts and distribute the work 
among our various plants for speedy 
and efficient handling.” 


1.T.U. ELECTS RANDOLPH 


Woodruff Randolph, for sixteen years 
secretary and treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, was elected 
president on May 17 by a decisive vote 
exceeding the combined votes of his two 
opponents: Claude M. Baker, San Fran- 
cisco, who had served for several terms, 
and Harry A. Miller, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Randolph was for one term presi- 
dent of Chicago Typographical Union 


Acme Photo 


WOODRUFF RANDOLPH 


No. 16, prior to his election as interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer, and has the 
distinction of having been admitted to 
the bar by the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois after diligent study in law school 
at night for a number of years while 
employed during the day as a composi- 
tor on the staff of The Chicago Daily 
News. 

During his term as secretary-treas- 
urer of the I. T. U. for the past four 
years he has figured also in a number 
of spectacular conflicts with President 
Baker and the two vice-presidents who 
held a majority of votes on the inter- 
national executive committee. The new 
officers will assume their duties July 15. 

Mr. Randolph’s party—the Progres- 
sives—will control the executive com- 
mittee’s management of affairs because 
of the election of his running mates as 
first and second vice-presidents—Law- 
rence R. Taylor, of Dallas, and Elmer 
Brown, New York City. Jack Gill, the 
candidate for secretary-treasurer on 
Randolph’s ticket, did not get a clear 
majority, so will participate in a run-off 
election against William Ward. 


REPORTS DONNELLEY FINDINGS 


Eighty-one pages of typewritten copy 
constitute the findings of William E. 
Spencer, trial examiner for the National 
Labor Relations Board, in the case of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, which 
labor unions have tried to unionize for 
thirty-eight years. The hearing was re- 
ported in the leading article in the Jan- 
uary, 1944, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. Spencer recommended that an 
order be issued by the NLRB requiring 
the Donnelley firm to “cease and de- 
sist” from alleged opposition to efforts 
on the part of the unions to organize 
the workers, and to reinstate Walter 
West and Samuel Gates to their former 
positions. 

Mr. Spencer reviewed the testimony 
in these two cases and reported that 
while the testimony was conflicting, he 
believed that West was demoted from a 
foremanship and Samuel Gates was 
obliged to resign because of their union 
promotion activities and not because of 
other causes as witnesses of the Don- 
nelley organization testified. 

Mr. West was said by, Donnelley wit- 
nesses to have been demoted to a job in 
the rotogravure department because he 
smoked in a forbidden area in that de- 
partment, and Mr. Gates was said to 
have been unable to keep up quality of 
production in the operation of a ten- 
color press. 

Since the unions have not requested 
a vote of employes to ascertain whether 
they wish to make these unions their 
designated bargaining agents under the 
Wagner Act, no mention of such a move 
was made in Mr. Spencer’s report. 


ADVISE SALE OF SURPLUS 


Any unneeded equipment in printing 
plants should be disposed of now, “in 
the best market for years,” according 
to a suggestion published by Graphic 
Arts Association of Milwaukee. 

“Don’t dispose of equipment with the 
expectation that new replacements can 
be obtained now or directly after the 
war, but if certain equipment is eating 
its head off with no work on hand or in 
prospect that it can handle economi- 
cally, then by all means consider its 
disposal,” is the advice given by the 
association to its members. 


SUCCEEDS COLONEL KNOX 


Laird Bell, counsel for The Chicago 
Daily News, was elected president of the 
company to succeed the late Colonel 
Frank Knox. Mr. Bell has served as a 
member of the board of directors since 
1926 and is one of the three executors 
named in the will of Colonel Knox. 
Other officers of the company are: John 
F. O’Keefe, vice-president; L. E. Al- 
drich, treasurer; and Arthur E. Hall, 
secretary. 

The will of Colonel Knox provides 
that the estate, valued at $2,000,000, be 
left to his widow and that the executors 
may sell his holdings in the newspaper 
either for her benefit or to assure “‘con- 
tinuation of a management preserving 
the character and traditions of the 
newspaper.” 
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DEXTER ISSUES CATALOGS 


Two catalogs have been issued by 
Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, 
New York, listing and illustrating re- 
placement parts carried in stock to aid 
users of Dexter machines in ordering 
them. Demand for the parts has in-. 
creased because of present restrictions 
curtailing the building of new machines, 
W. R. Thompson reported. 

“Parts List Number One” contains re- 
pair parts kept in stock for Dexter 
Knife Blade Folders. The statement is 
made that orders received for parts not 
listed, if accompanied by adequate pri- 
ority ratings, will be manufactured to 
order if it is possible to secure the nec- 
essary materials, and “as promptly as 
the exigencies of our war work permit 
the diversion of machine time.” 

“Parts List Number Two” contains the 
itemized listing of repair parts for pile 
feeders for paper and cardboard. 

Mr. Thompson also said that “parts 
books” are in preparation for Cross 
Continuous Feeders and for Cleveland 
Folding machines and that these books 
will be ready in about three months. 
Copies of the books are being distrib- 
uted to users of. the machines, or may 
be obtained from the main office in 
Pearl River and any branch Office. 


ISSUE BOOKLET ON INK DRYING 


As a result of graduate research fel- 
lowships donated to the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation by the Sinclair 
and Valentine Company, a bulletin on 
the drying of lithographic inks has just 
been issued by the foundation. 

In two sections, it includes a discus- 
sion of practical drying troubles and 
their remedies and describes experi- 
mental work done for the study. Meth- 
ods of testing the drying qualities of 
black and colored inks are described, in- 
cluding the use of a new automatic dry- 
ing tester which was developed for the 
research. Tables and graphs are used to 
show the effects of principal factors on 
the drying. 

“The Drying of Lithographic Ink,” a 
70-page booklet, is being sent free to 
members and subscribers of the founda- 
tion. It sells to others for $2.50. 


FRANK CRAY ASSUMES NEW DUTIES 


In order to concentrate on customer 
contacts and postwar planning; Frank 
Cray, for many years eastern district 
manager of International Printing Ink 
division of Interchemical Corporation, 
has relinquished his branch administra- 
tive duties. He will continue as a vice- 
president. 

Through ink developments in the 
packaging, specialty, and rotary fields, 
Mr. Cray has contributed much to the 
improvement of printing processes. He 
helped to perfect and promote the use 
of the Vaporin inks and process. 

His successor as eastern district man- 
ager is W. F. Cornell, who was a sales 
executive for the company in Cincinnati 
and the southern territory. In 1941 he 
took charge of Interchemical’s office in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Cornell has had 
much experience selling printing inks. 
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DESCRIBES WOMEN'S CLUB 


Miss Laurette A. Granieri, president 
of the Club of Printing Women of New 
York, was asked by the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for some information 
concerning this graphic arts group about 
which little has been published. 

“Nothing much is done in the way 
of publicity,” is the explanation she 
gave for the club being so little known. 


TELL ABOUT BANK CHECKS 


Payroll and other bank checks, when 
improperly produced, cause confusion 
and loss of time in banks, so printers 
are informed in the 16-page booklet 
titled “Business Checks, Their Proper 
Planning and Design,” newly issued by 
the Hammermill Paper Company. The 
booklet contains illustrations of twelve 
poorly designed checks and six of proper 


Phony ration stamps and plates which were seized in New York City. Harry H. Dubitsky, 
Bellemir Press, and Max Speigel, Hermine Press, were charged with conspiracy to violate 
counterfeiting law and labeled ‘'one of largest black market syndicates.'" Acme Photo 


The club was organized in 1930 when 
it was decided by some of the women in 
executive positions in the printing in- 
dustry that they should have an or- 
ganization of their own similar to men’s 
groups. Thereupon women executives 
were contacted and the club was formed 
with the purpose of meeting informally 
to discuss work and problems of com- 
mon interest and also to become better 
acquainted with one another. Member- 
ship now consists of thirty women. 

“Through the years we have visited 
many plants—photoengraving, electro- 
typing, letterpress, gravure, offset, col- 
ortype—and also some of the large and 
small binderies,” said Miss Granieri. 
“Occasionally we combine our meetings 
with the Printing Estimators’ Club or 
the Young Printing Executives Club.” 


design, including a voucher check for 
payroll purposes and others for pay- 
ments of accounts. 

“Advertising matter and any pictures 
should be omitted as far as possible 
from the face of checks and vouchers,” 
is one suggestion offered to printers. 
“Where it is felt necessary to show a 
trade mark, insignia, or other display, 
such design should appear in the upper 
left-hand corner and should not en- 
croach upon space to be used for payee’s 
name or other essential features.” 

Another suggestion is that all checks 
should be printed or lithographed with 
colored ink in harmony with the color 
of the safety paper, so that there will 
be a decided contrast between the black 
ink used in filling out the check and 
the color of the printed portions. 
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HONOR WOMAN EDITOR 


That Jeanne R. Brennan, editor of 
The Fairfield (Connecticut) News, a 
weekly newspaper, is not afraid of wag- 
ing editorial warfare against public of- 
ficials in her city, is evidenced by the 
citation awarded her for “courage in 
journalism” by Sigma Delta Chi, a na- 
tional journalistic fraternity. The main 
award for the year for “courage in jour- 
nalism” was won by Frederick W. Ma- 
guire, editor of the Lowell (Massachu- 
setts) Sunday Telegram for a campaign 
against corrupt local government. 

Miss Brennan was voted honorable 
mention for her “courage in journal- 
ism” because of her editorials against 
closed hearings in her city in which two 
local police officers were dismissed and 
against a local city official who refused 
to comply with the demand of a town 
meeting that he disqualify himself as 
judge at the hearings. In consequence 
of Miss Brennan’s editorial campaign, 
the police ordinance has been revised 
and another demand was voted by a 
town meeting that an independent po- 
lice commission be created. 


PROMOTE FREE ENTERPRISE 


Dr. Howard T. Hovde, on leave from 
the University of Pennsylvania, now as- 
sociated with the Department of Com- 
merce, has codperated with the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee in the prepara- 
tion of a 16-page brochure titled, “You 
Have a Share in Your Town’s Postwar 
Jobs and Profits.” 

The basic idea of the postwar plan 
proposed for every community by the 
Department of Commerce, as defined by 
Dr. Hovde, is to have every community 
civic and business organization stress 
the fact that “private business must be 
ready to provide productive jobs, when 
the war is won, to returning soldiers 
and sailors.” 

It is proposed in the brochure by both 
the officials of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee that the groups comprising 
the graphic arts in each town should 
assume responsibility for promoting the 
“Jobs and Profits” idea. Surveys in each 
community are suggested to learn what 
plans are being made for new construc- 
tion ventures and repairs. 

It is also proposed that all retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers should 
build up reserves of ideas and money 
for promotion to be launched after the 
war. One of the key ideas being pro- 
jected into the campaign is: 

“It is the present towns, the present 
business organizations, the present busi- 
nessmen, who will form the basis for 
any sound free enterprise system of the 
postwar period.” 


HONORED ON 80TH BIRTHDAY 


With the birthday celebration of a 
dinner given in his honor by more than 
three hundred of his friends, Gregory 
Weinstein was 80 years old on April 20. 
Proprietor of the International Press, 
Mr. Weinstein has been a leader in the 
printing, civic, and education activities 
in New York City for fifty years. 


PARTICIPATE IN ESQUIRE CASE 


Newspaper publishers have become 
interested in the legal case of Esquire 
because of the assertion that the Post- 
master General has authority to deny 
that publication the second-class mail- 
ing privileges without having his deci- 
sion reviewed by the Federal Courts. 

A brief covering this point has been 
filed in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia by 
the Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. The brief states that publishers 
are all interested in the case ‘first and 
foremost to oppose any attempt by Gov- 
ernment to censor the press, or other- 
wise to abridge the freedom of speech 
and of the press.” 

The brief also states that weekly and 
semi-weekly newspapers and dailies in 
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CLUB HONORS REGENSTEINER 


Theodore Regensteiner, the author of 
“My First Seventy-Five Years,” and 
pioneer color process printer who made 
three- and four-color process commer- 
cially possible in 1894, was the guest of 
honor at the “Color Night” program of 
Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, May 16. In honor of his seventy- 
sixth birthday anniversary and his fifty 
years in color printing work, he was 
presented by the club with fifty large 
American Beauty roses. The presenta- 
tion speech was made by Gradie Oakes. 

Mr. Regensteiner told how Max Lau, 
Adolph Schmidt, and he had worked 
out the plan of making color process 
plates on copper, since William Kurtz 
and other experimenters had tried un- 
successfully to do the work on stone by 
the lithographic process. He described 


Theodore Regensteiner (center), Robert P. McCarthy, president of Chicago Crafts- 
men, and Gradie Oakes, who presented roses to Mr. Regensteiner on his birthday 


the smaller communities have second- 
class mailing privileges and are depen- 
dent upon the mails for the delivery of 
their papers. The association further 
justifies its entry in the Esquire case 
with the statement that the smaller 
newspapers could not afford litigation 
such as Esquire is supporting, and if 
undue authority were assumed by gov- 
ernment officials the weaker publica- 
tions “would be denied constitutional 
rights for lack of financial resources 
with which to protect themselves in the 
higher courts.” 


ARTHUR S. ALLEN 


Arthur S. Allen, one of the founders 
and a former president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, died on 
April 9 at the age of 77. 

Mr. Allen, born at Walpole, Massa- 
chusetts, worked his way through Har- 
vard College by operating a printing 
business. After his graduation he was 
employed by the United Printing Ma- 
chinery Company, Boston, and served 
as the sales manager for Philip Ruxton, 
a printing ink manufacturing concern 
which is now a part of International 
Printing Ink. At the age of 60 he started 
his own business as an adviser on color 
in packaging and wrappers. 


the early successes in inducing mail or- 
der houses, jobbers, publishers, and the 
other users of advertising printing to 
adopt the use of color in their printed 
advertising. He told of how this revolu- 
tionized selling methods, especially in 
the sale of carpets which from that 
time on were sold from three-color re- 
productions which replaced the scores 
of heavy sample cases which salesmen 
had to lug around with them on trips. 
Mr. Regensteiner mentioned that A. G. 
Fegert, who assisted him by editing the 
manuscript of his book, had originated 
the idea of celebrating “Fifty Years of 
Color Printing” and had written a sup- 
plement to the book on that subject. 

[Eprror’s Note: Copies of Mr. Regen- 
steiner’s book, “My First Seventy-Five 
Years” may be obtained from THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER Book Department at $3.00 
a copy.] 


RESUME OVERTIME WORK 

Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 
voted at a special meeting on May 5 to 
resume overtime work in printing plants 
in Chicago. By that act they removed 
the prohibition of the War Labor Board 
concerning negotiations with the Frank- 
lin Association of Chicago for a new 
contract. 
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The union voted down a proposed 
contract in which the employers con- 
ceded a $3.20 increase in the weekly 
wage rate, the union demanding $5.40. 
To influence employers to their way of 
thinking, union members refused to 
work overtime, but the WLB intervened 
and prohibited negotiations until such 
time as the union permitted normal 
production activities. 


ARVEY REPORTS ON SCRAP SALVAGE 


Millions of pounds of salvaged paper 
have been acquired from the campaign 
launched last January by the Arvey 
Corporation, Chicago, whose theme is 
that manufacturers, distributors, and 
other advertisers have “many thou- 
sands of tons of obsolete cardboard dis- 
plays, cartons, and signs; millions of 
old unusable catalogs, booklets, folders, 
calendars, dealer help pieces, and other 
dead promotion material hidden away 
in storerooms and warehouses.” Adver- 
tisers are urged, in display advertise- 
ments and in letters, to check their 
stockrooms for such unused promotion 
material and to scrap it to aid the cam- 
paign for more salvage. 

In checking returns, the company 
sent letters to printers, lithographers, 
and advertising agencies resuesting in- 
formation on enclosed cards whether 
they had searched for such scrap, and 
how much had been turned in. 

“Amounts were tabulated and dis- 
closed the astonishing total of 9,000,000 
pounds” was the report made by the 
company. “Many cards were returned 
indicating codperation but not stating 
definite quantities. Undoubtedly the co- 
operation of these and many others 
who did not reply resulted in additional 
millions of pounds of salvaged paper.” 


MANUFACTURERS ON COMMITTEE 


David B. Fell, of the printing and 
publishing division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, has been named presiding 
Officer of the recently organized advi- 
sory committee which is to represent the 
typesetting equipment industry. 

Members of the committee are: H. G. 
Willnus, Intertype Corporation: E. O. 
Vandercook, Vandercook and Sons, Chi- 
cago; E. J. Thompson, Thompson Cabi- 
net Company, Ludington, Michigan; 
Walter A. Sittig, H. B. Rouse and Com- 
pany, Chicago; John W. Reid. Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company; George F. 
Morrison. of Milwaukee Saw-Trimmer 
Corporation; Philip P. Merrill, Ludlow 
Typogranph Company; Lee C. Ham- 
mond, Hammond Machinery Builders, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; and E. P. Ham- 
ilton, Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Two Rivers, Michigan. 


REPORT $1,204,187 PROFITS 


Cuneo Press has reported net profits 
of $1,204.187 for the year ended Decem- 
ker 31, 1943, as compared with $1,290- 
346 for the previous vear. Net earnings 
for the first quarter this year have ex- 
ceeded the profits of the correspondire 
period for last year, President John F. 
Cuneo announced. 
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AUSTRALIAN PRINTERS STUDY AMERICAN METHODS 


@ ADVERTISER NEWSPAPERS LIMITED, Ade- 
laide, South Australia, evidently is do- 
ing some postwar planning, because two 
executives of that organization spent 
two weeks in Chicago visiting letter- 
press, offset, and newspaper plants in 
addition to printing machinery estab- 
lishments and supply houses, picking 
up ideas which might improve produc- 
tion methods in their own country. 
They expect to visit other cities in the 
United States and Canada. 

Douglas A. Dunstan, manager of the 
Advertiser Printing Office, was partic- 
ularly interested in all phases of com- 
mercial and trade publication produc- 
tion, while his traveling companion, 








and his staff for the Chicago Tribune’s 
Overseas editions published weekly in 
the islands of the South Pacific and in 
Persia. Mr. Oakes explained that Time 
Magazine also utilizes plastic plates for 
its editions printed overseas. 

The statement was made that one 
reason plastic plates are used for print- 
ing overseas editions is because the light 
material enables the publishers to get 
them transported by aircraft. A 7- by 
10-inch type plate for the Tribune 
printed in the North Africa and Near 
East areas weighs only seven and a half 
ounces. Thus twelve plates required for 
a newspaper of twelve pages, 9 by 12 
inches, weigh less than six pounds. 


Building occupied by the Advertiser in Adelaide, South Australia. The modern design of the build- 
ing will make it an exceptionally efficient plant when new machinery and processes are installed 


after the war. Two members of the staff are now in America studying equip 


A. C. Brooke, who is in charge of news- 
paper production in his home plant, was 
more interested in the newspaper plants 
of Chicago, particularly that of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Dunstan indicated that the man- 
agement of his concern might install 
equipment for new printing processes. 
He was greatly interested in rubber and 
plastic plates which are being manufac- 
tured in Chicago to improve the letter- 
press operations. 

He was directed by the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER to visit the plant oper- 
ated by Gradie Oakes under the name 
Process Color Plate Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Oakes showed both Mr. Dunstan 
and Mr. Brooke the method by which 
large rubber plates are hand-engraved, 
and told how as many as a million im- 
pressions have been printed from one 
set of plates on cylinder presses, on the 
coarse raper used for targets for rifle 
and field artillery ranges. 

The Australian visitors were particu- 
larly interested in the method by which 
plastic plates were made by Mr. Oakes 





+ and pr 


Another item of interest to the Aus- 
tralian visitors was the method which 
Mr. Oakes has developed of affixing 
the photoengraved plates to their wood 
bases without the use of nails. This he 
accomplishes by use of a special cement 
and the application of heat, which new 
process he is having patented. He men- 
tioned that he formerly employed three 
men to nail hundreds of halftones to 
wood blocks and the “nailless” opera- 
tion is now accomplished by one man. 

He told briefly the story of how the 
process was discovered. It was due to 
an attempt to make an anchored half- 
tone plate function as it should. A ce- 
ment and heat combination was tried 
with the result that when the plate was 
affixed to the wood block the one could 
not be separated from the other. Since 
that discovery, the process has been im- 
proved, so that it is now possible to 
mount engravings and trim them flush 
all around, without fear of plates pull- 
ing off while the press is running. 

[Pictures of Mr. Brooke and Mr. Dun- 
stan appear on our Camera page. | 
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Looks like he's going 
to make it! He was 
wise to use the paper 
that feeds fast. 


On rush wartime printing jobs, you 
can’t take chances with inferior paper 
which may mean feeding trouble and costly 
delays. 

That is why so many printers depend on 
Management Bond, the water- 
marked Hammermill product 
made especially for jobs on 
which you must deliver satis- 


Right! He knows 
he can rely on 
Management Bond 
to keep promises. 


you run the job, another when your sat- 
isfied customer reorders. 

Management Bond is available from your 
Hammermill Agent in white and colors, 
in standard weights and sizes. 


faction at an economical price. | M van N AG FE: M ENT BR () N D 
Management Bond is sturdy, ee HAM M ERMILL PROD UCT 


uniform—a fast, steady, trouble- 
free worker on your presses. It 
pays you two profits—one when 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


They Put the COND” in Anzac... 


Back in 1915 New Zea- At home we can help the cause for 
landers put the “NZ” in which they’re fighting by doing the im- 
ANZAC when the Austral- portant daily little things such as saving 
ian and New Zealand Air waste paper. International Paper Com- 
Corps combined. Yanks, pany urges careful conservation and 
constant salvaging of paper — for paper 


too, are experts at teaming up 
is a vital material in winning the war. 


with other husky lads possess- 


ing keen eyes and rugged grins. , 
N 1 Y as aN iliac STH WAR LOAN... BUY MORE 
o wonder Yanks and New Zealanders THAN BEFORE 
“down under” have clicked from the very 


start. And this is the kind of hearty a . 
International Cooperation that gets Srlenational 
things done the world over. 

PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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The Sooner You bet Mou 
‘The Sooner youll get delivery... 


‘ ° ° ° Ml “Ml 
Project yourself into the inevitable “tomorrow Pgh pe eo 
of these presses: 


when new presses will be available again... If ails 
you have an ATF certified reservation with a uevedenenbe:.< teas anne 
ee ° ° ie * KELLY CLIPPER 
definite priority number, you'll get delivery as + LITTLE GIANT 
i i i * LITTLE CHIEF 
quickly as the press you need is available and on 
ready for delivery. The sooner you act NOW “eo 


... the lower the priority number you'll get! 


American Type Founders 


Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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/tsf \N PRODUCTION | 
and EARNING POWER, 


With these modern machines, your Folding, Stitching and Trimming Departments 


will be unsurpassed for Variety of work, High Output, Accuracy and Earning Power. 


IMPROVED MODEL “W” CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


This smallest of CLEVELANDS folds the 
great variety of small work, circulars, 
package inserts, letters, greeting cards, etc., 
in one to five folds, at top speeds with the 
greatest accuracy. The Continuous Re- 
loading Air Wheel Feeder, with no stops 
for reloading, gives you the highest pos- 
sible output per hour. 


MODEL “DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


A check-up of thousands of Direct Mail 
pieces reveals that 96% come within the 
22x28” size range and folding range of the 
“DouBLE-O”. Its high speed, continuous 
feeding, no stops for reloading, and quick 
setting give you the fast service this class 
of work often demands—makes folding 
your most profitable operation. 


MODEL “DOUBLE-M’’ CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


Every fold, as far as we know, that can 
be made on all other types of folders, 
comes within the folding range of the 
“DouBLE-M”’, in sheet sizes up to 28x58”. 
In addition, the “DouBLE-M” makes a 
great variety of folds that cannot be made 
on any other folder. Fifty percent faster 
than the old MopeEt “B” CLEVELAND. 


ALL CLEVELANDS Fold, Score, Perforate and Slit. Diagonal Roller Feed Tables and Cross 


Carriers provide for folding and slitting two or more up work folded in right angle folds. 


2 


CHRISTENSEN WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 


The most productive machine for inserting and 
stitching saddle bound work, either one-up or 
in gangs. Stitches work up to 14” in thickness. 
Two, four or more stitches driven simultane- 
ously, in booklets from 244x414” to 12x27”. 


BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMER 


Unequalled for accurate, uniform cutting and 
trimming of booklets one-up or in gangs, label 
cutting, tablet, sales book, insert and other 
trimming operations. Work may be banded and 
packed direct from the conveyor. 


Ask for literature on any of this equipment. Deliveries of course are now subject to wartime 
restrictions. Once these restrictions are lifted, our highly developed war plant will, we be- 


“for fine achievement in 
production of war work” 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY - 


New York + Chicago * Philadelphia + Cleveland + St.Louis * Sanfrancisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Atlanta * Denver * Washington 


lieve, be prepared to render unusual service in early production of your peacetime needs. 


Pearl River, N. Y. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


PATAWITES“itenjste. 


Md 
eles Lreadsides 


Carbon Copy 


Laper 


il OWice Forms 
ymal 


Stationery a 


What’s so outstanding about Patawite? In the first place it is made on 
precision fine-paper machines. As a result it has an exceptionally smooth 
surface, even texture, and unusual strength. These qualities add a subtle 
but definite tone to the character of folders, broadsides, office forms, 


airmail stationery, carbon copy paper, and dozens of other Patawite jobs. 


What about the supply of PATAWITE? 


Frankly it is impossible today to supply all the demands for Patawite. 
Wartime assignments and essential everyday needs of Patawite are more 
than can be met with the present limited supply of raw materials. We 


can only ask that you bear with us until normal service is restored. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company ° Bristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. « Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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American Industry 
Backing Our Fighting Man 
To Win the War 





Why did, and how did American Industry organize 
overnight and prove to both Enemy and Ally, and espe- 
cially to our own Fighters, that Interdependent Enter- 
prise has no peer anywhere in the world? § That story 
may not be written for several decades. When it is, it 
will be a glorious history of the accomplishment of 
American Industry. § But a preview of part of it can 
be seen now, and it is well worth seeing, for it has 
screened itself into a colossal production greater than 
Hollywood might dream up as romance. § It has used 
the methods of its own tradition: Advertising. § It 
has told its story, made its plea, sold the job it is doing 
in startling pictures and moving words. § In Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers No. 147, a part of this history 
is on display, the Spirit of American Industry speaking. 


It queries of America: 

WHAT DO YOU SACRIFICE FOR HIM? 
He dares the Supreme Sacrifice for Home. 
It urges all Americans to: 

REPAY! 

He goes across to fight for you. 

It pleads with all America to: 

BUY! 

Back up his bombing skill. 

It tells all America to: 

SAVE! 

Your luxury: his parachute. 

It entreats all Americans to: 

RESPECT! 

He fights with brave allies around the world. 
It reminds all Americans to: 

WRITE! 

Far away he dreams of home. 

It repeats America’s magic word: 

BUILD! 

Our weapons must come up to his ability. 
It awakens American respect for: 

WORK! 

Keep his home fires burning bright. The Cover Artist: John Clymer was born in Ellensburg, Washington, in 1907. 


It insists that for America to win we must: At the age of eighteen he went to Canada where he received Honorable Mem- 
bership in several Art Societies, and engaged in the work of illustrating for 








t 
eee ' : . magazines in the Dominion; he painted extensively in Alaska and British 
His victories need never-ending materiel. Columbia. In the United States, he has exhibited in the National Academy and 

has illustrated for many well known magazines as well as for a large group of na- 
If es want to see American Industry doing its part, tional advertisers. He is at present a member of the United States Marine Corps. 


ask for a copy of Westvaco Inspirations for Printers No. 
147. It is procurable from your Westvaco distributor or 
by writing or phoning to one of the company addresses. 





West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


New York: 230 Park Avenue Chicago: 35 E. Wacker Drive Philadelphia: Public Ledger Building © San Francisco: 503 Market St. 





Alaska Summer Scene, by John Clymer 
From the Painting in the National Advertising Art Center, New York 
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Paper restrictions, mental conser- 
vation and other bedevilments are 
affecting the quality of reproduction. 
“C'est la guerre’’...- sure! but one 
way of lifting quality is in the ink. 
The beauty of it all is that it costs so 
little to raise the standards. MORRILL 
has the answer to sharper, cleaner 
reproduction at a minimum of cost. 











APPROXIMATE INK COVERAGE TABLE 


Paper: Black Yellow Red Blue mw write 


Coated 270 180 235 250 150 
S. S.C. 220 145 190 230 135 
Book 115 65 70 100 60 


Figures are for thousands of square inches per pound of ink. 
For lake inks, add from 5‘% to 10% to above figures. 


GEORGE 


MORRILL 


C MPAN 
100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS FORT WORTH DETROIT 
ST.PAUL LOS ANGELES SEATTLE . 

















KIMDBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 








FINE CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 
FOR THE “GRAPHIC ARS 
INDUSTRY SINGE 19:04 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 





NEED ACCURATE SAWING 


IN A HURRY? 


One measure or a hundred different lengths, the Rouse 
Band Saw cuts a full galley of slugs in 35 seconds. 
Each slug may be a different measure, and the speed 
is the same. Another model of the Rouse Band Saw, 
priced lower and with less capacity is suitable for 
smaller plants. . 

A circular fully illustrates and describes in detail, 
how slug lengths are automatically selected and cut to 
exact measures, If you have even one linotype, you 
should write for this information today. . 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 





Tossa i¢ Bosth wars Avenues nicer 14, Allinois 
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x HE Weds | AY We have learned 
A STAR..TOO! A LOT IN 140 YEARS 


We have learned how much 
a modern setup helps in plant, 
equipment and research. We 
have learned to meet all kinds of 
conditions, booms, depressions, 
war and peace. That is why 
printers know they can depend 
on the quality of Johnson Inks. 


Cones Johnson eorenny 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


Philadelphia « New York « Chicago Boston « St. Louis «Cleveland 
Detroit ¢ Baltimore * Kansas City « Pittsburgh « Atlanta « Dallas 











A salute to the men who keep the pro- 
duction lines flowing ...long hours... 
no absenteeism or backsliding here. 
They know that total war means total 
effort. They know that exacting work- 
manship is a duty and careless machine 
operation is kin to sabotage. They turn 


every spare dollar back into Bonds for DPDuoci t090 
fewer Battles. Yes ... these men, too, 


earn a star just as surely as do our fight- . 2 A Pp = 4 K N IV E & 


ing heros at the front. We salute this 
kind of a worker.... 













































Il Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 


....and to their 
for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


employers in the 
Graphic Arts, Chal- 
lenge invites 
inquiries on 
equipment 
maintenance. We 
may have sugges- 
tions that will save 
production time or 
increase machine 
operations. Call on 
us at any time. 476 


[BUY WAR BONDS| 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Eastern Sales Office: 






Q “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 
.001” variance throughout length of cut. 






3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 
to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum number of cuts between grindings. 






cy Furnished as standard equipment on many 
of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines 
for more than 60 years. 










For Quotations Write 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


604 NEGLEY PLACE @ DAYTON, OHIO 












Main Office and Factory: XDVS 50 a \ 1943 4 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. Qa 50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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When distribution is spotty and the form 
becomes dirty for no apparent reason, it is 
time to check your rollers. 

When you have to wash-up after a few 
hundred impressions to get good, clean 
work, look to your rollers. 

Over-age, over-used, or out-of-season roll- 
ers---regardless of appearance---can take 
the profits from your job and delay deliv- 
ery. They can spoil paper and cause dissat- 
isfied customers. Unnecessary press stop- 














IS IT ALWAYS WASH-UP TIME? 


page and needless wash-up time is costly. 

It is good business to replace your roll- 
ers periodically and seasonally---or at the 
first indication of poor distribution that has 
no traceable cause. 

When you order Bingham Rollers, made 
in one of the 16 Bingham factories, you 
know that they are manufactured to fit the 
temperature and conditions of your local- 
ity. Feel free to consult your Bingham rep- 
resentative on any roller problem. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 
Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 
‘CHICAGO 5 


Atlanta 3 Des Moines 2 Indianapolis 2 Minneapolis 15 Pittsburgh 3 
Cleveland 14 Detroit 10 Kalamazoo 12 Nashville 3 St. Louis 2 
Dallas 1 Houston 6 Kansas City 6 Oklahoma City 6 Springfield, 0. 
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THE ARSENAL 
OF THE PRESS ROOM 


The necessity to over- 
come by human effort the 
inefficiencies of equip- 
ment is a common cause 


Back of the Army's guns 
there must be an efficient 
arsenal for production of 
ammunition. Guns can- 
not shoot without shells. 
Presses cannot print 
without type forms, and 
back of every pressroom 
must be a composing 
room capable of deliver- 
ing good printable forms promptly. This re- serious menace to profits. Support your 
quires the best equipmentand skilled work- _ presses with a composing room adequately 
men armed with the most efficient tools to equipped with Hamilton furniture. It will 
enable them to produce at low cost. help to stop many hidden losses. 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
= TWO RIVERS 


of composing room loss- 
es. Older equipment that 
still looks good is often 
out-dated and unsuitable 
to modern conditions 
where high costs are a 
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BETTER WORK @ud 
~). MORE OF IT! 
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@ out for oiling! Adds three 
of productive running-time per 
ear. Fewer shutdowns. . . less mainte- 


am HP & 
* 


ance. Bijur automatic lubricating 
‘ quipirent increases machine life and 
as an R ‘ él — ; reduces operating cost. A 
= woe Vea sed’ system, with no drip or drain- - 
< 


a So Sct 


\ oil contact, eliminates oil waste and 


ANY 


decreases accident hazards. Specify 


The correct 
your new machines BIJUR-EQUIPPED 


soil film ©. oe 
é aS . + + insure quality plus quantity out- 





J 
/ to each 7” . inting. Press put—with lower production cost. 


_ Protect your investment. 


F individual | 
' bearing... i * | R 3 | BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 
; “LONG ISLAND CITY) NEW YORK 


H 
‘ GUlonidilie : 
a AUTOMATICALLY (7, LUBRICATION | 1108 
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BUCKEYE COVER 


5 () years 


This year of 1944 marks the 50th anniver- 


sary of Buckeye Cover ...and of the cover 
paper industry. Buckeye Cover was the 
first antique finish cover stock ever to be 
manufactured. It was the conception of the 


late Thomas Beckett, and its leadership in 


COVERS OFFSET 


OPAQUE 


the cover field through all these years is a 
monument to his creative imagination and 
enterprise. Buckeye Cover has had many 
imitators, but after a half-century of keen- 
est competition its prestige and dominance 


have not been successfully challenged. 


GREETINGS TEXTS 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


When Writing These Advertisezs, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 














Will YOUR Plant be Ready? 
to give Seutee 


Your customers tomorrow, eager to find new markets for 
their products, will demand faster and better service than 
ever from your printing shop. Monomelt type handling 
systems get every job out faster and save labor, too. Ask for 
details about Monomelt. 


Tae ™ ra P , 
r) ei. 4 ‘ M It offers aut 5 
o ey j melting, feeding and han- 
dling of type metal for all 


Solid, sharp-faced slugs on every cast are assured with Mono- casting machines. Assures 
melt. This means better printing quality to help customers : sharp slugs, faster opera- 
present more vivid sales messages. Plan to give better quality ad tion, continuous recasting 
printing with Monomelt. é ont 705 Sn Geen. 


1+ COMOMY 


When you speed up machine operation, eliminate pigging and 
cut operating costs with Monomelt—yet deliver better printing 
in less time—you’re offering your customers everything they can 
ask. That’s the way to keep them satisfied and win new business 
for your printing plant, too. 

Write for details about new Monomelt services for the printing trade! 





MONOMELT COMPANY ain. cecil ts) Minn. 


SW Wwwwwwy ee ”l"v°lvy\_vmQ\.m»m) oh’ LMT TST i 


More Profit Than Euv4er 


WHEN YOU REPLACE WORN-OUT MACHINES WITH 


Reberts Models 27 and 25 


Nowhere else will you find all the ad- 
vantages that ROBERTS builds into 
numbering machines. Yes — recom- 
mend, specify, and buy ROBERTS .. . 


WSS 


A NEW ERA PRESS CAN EQUIP YOU 





For very low 
original cost— 
easy upkeep— 
extra speed 
and long life. 


ALL IN ONE MACHINE 


Plan now to get set in profitable new fields— 
the manufacture of specialty items such as those listed 
above. You'll be equipped to produce all of them in limit- 
less variety, at high speed and low cost, with a single New Era 
Multi-Process Press. With it you can handle many types of com- 
mercial printing, too, on a mass production basis. When one type of 
work slackens—you take on another. In this way, you lessen costly layoff 
periods, keeping your New Era press investment steadily profitable. 


Recondition 
all machines 


once a year! 
If you want a long-lasting New Era when they’re built again, write us Model 27—5-Wheel 


ce nen rei oo Gree suitable equipment, give your = 7 mag 40% — $720 ea: each 
Model 28—6-Wheel 40%— $940 oul 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 379 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson 4, N. J. ZG $14, Less net 


EXTRA FEATURES: Roman or Gothic style figures. 
Forward or backward action. UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE. Quantity discounts: 10% trade-in. 


J a 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Ave. e Brooklyn, New York 
MMMM MM MIMI MIMI MM ISSVKVCWCWiziéiziéi«i«i«éaéa(aiaUaia 
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% Built into every responsive Kluge Auto- 
matic Press working in the busy pressroom: | 
of today are the three prerequisites of good | 
printing: Unyielding Impression, Perfect Con. 
trol of the sheet, Exceptional Ink Coverage 
over the complete job. The versatile Kluge 
gives a high level of performance, whether or 
tissue or 14-ply board. To keep "the busies! 

press in any press- 

room" in top running 

condition, Brandtjer 

& Kluge, Inc., main- 
tains branch offices for service (and new 
presses for those with acceptable priori- 
ties) in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Canada 
(Sears Ltd.), Minneapolis, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Atlanta. Consult us about your 
problems of today and let us help you with 


your plans for tomorrow. 


BRANDTJEN 
& KLUGE, INC. 


| 
SAINT PAUL 3 MINN, | 

















Out of our war effort are coming new developments that in time will be in- 
creasingly evident in NEENAH’S well-known rag content papers. Always 
outstanding values, they will be further improved when the full results of our 


research can be made available to our commercial customers. 


NEENAH 


FINE RAG PAPERS 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


SMieenah 


ee « TINE BUSINESS PREERS 





NEENAH PAPER COMPANY - NEENAH, WIS. 


What do You know about ? 


PAPER SALES YEAR BOOK We. 
bs GIVES ALL THE ANSWERS nen aT 
* ; This great war encyclopedia of paper pro- ORDER 


vides detailed data on every paper and 
paper product. Helps avoid waste. 458 pages; only $7.50. 


DAVIDSON PUBG. CO. 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 

















BROCK and RANKIN 
Book and Catalog Binding 


for More Than 50 Years [aniller 
SETS Zo 

619 South La Salle Street e Chicago 5 
aioe for modern pressrooms 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 

THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 

in the World Today 251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BUY 5TH 
WAR LOAN BONDS 


To Keep ‘em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 


The Safest Investment 


STITCHING WIRE 
ROUND OR FLAT 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 
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IF YOU VALUE YOUR TIME 


—VALUE YOUR PRINTING 
THE FAST, SURE WAY 


Manpower shortage makes time a "critical 
material." Every hour is precious—every 
day must count. Wise is the man who takes 
advantage of every proven device that 
speeds up production and lightens his labor. 


The Franklin Printing Catalog 


is as easy to use as a 
dictionary. With index 
speed, you turn to the 
schedule that gives you 
the value for any job of 
printing. Mail your order 
today. You take no risk 
when you accept the 
trial offer. 


PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 








IT TAKEs true Yankee ingenuity to 
maintain pre-war service and quality. 
But “ingenuity” is merely “know how” 
—and Huber has known how to manu- 
facture and service quality printing 
inks for 164 years. 


That’s important! 164 years’ experi- 
ence means that Huber is ready for any 
emergency—even in these hectic days— 
both in the way of service and quality 
inks. And scientists in Huber labora- 
tories are working constantly not only 
to improve present inks, but also to 
create new types of inks to meet chang- 
ing printing conditions. 

It will pay you to keep ahead with 
Huber’s Yankee ingenuity! 


Printing Inks for every purpose in the 
Publication, Container, Bag, Wrapper 
and Commercial Fields 


J. M. HUBER, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BOSTON 


HUBER PRODUCTS IN USE SINCE 1780 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back. 85 
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PERFECTION 


¥EE hut the Mame Jruyp lie 


FLAT THE VEAR ROUND 


ecial 
* dy needed! 


In common with this young lady, PERFECTION 
Gummed Papers need no special makeready. They 
print beautifully without pampering — and no extra 
press time is needed. That makes them first choice 
with fine paper merchants ... with printers and 
label manufacturers who must turn out a top-notch 
job—economically. Made in 25 attractive colors— 
10 sparkling whites. Dextrine or Strong gumming. 


PERFECTION 


Flat Gummned 
PAPERS 


GUMMED PAPERS 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
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@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classification, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THER INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 

Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 


e er Tt. 3 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
¥% inch... i : $ 7.50 $ 6.75 
1D inen:. .). 12.00 11.00 
2 inches... 27. 00 25. 00 23.00 21.00 





BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B, Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 

CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 

advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 

ee Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
ork, N. 








[eee aac oa hn i 
Business Calendars. Write for cata 

JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 
MARKET AND 49TH STS PHILADELPHIA. PA 





(Continued on page. 98) 





MEGILL’S | Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


f=, 


QUICK ON... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent  . GAUGE PINS 


Le 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


COMPOUNDS 

e ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE with 
war time padding compounds? Order 

“PADEEN” today. Finest padding com- 

pound on the market. Graphic Arts Lab- 

oratories, Box 365, Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

© WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 











Equipment 
Wanted 


(By Responsible Printing Firm) 
* 


Rotary web perfecting maga- 
zine presses with cylinders 
about 23, 45 or 60 inches 
circumference, and folder at- 
tached. Hoe or Cottrell (or 
any other make will be 
considered). 
Flat-bed perfecting presses 
to take sheet 36 x 54 or 
larger. Miehle (or will con- 
sider any other make). 
No. 46 Miehle 2-color presses. 
Vertical Miehles. 

Proof Presses, minimum sizes 
25 and 28 inches wide. 
Ludlow machine, sticks, cab- 
inets, etc. 

Flat-top make-up tables. 
Hacker or Vandercook pre- 
makeready gauge, with sad- 
dles for curved plates; also 
leveler. 

Cleveland Model E folders or 
“chopper.” 
Cleveland Model K folder. 
“Perfect” binder (gatherer 
and coverer). 


* 


Give full particulars of each 
piece of equipment (specifi- 
cations; age, condition, serial 
number, price, etc.) fo: 


BOX C-727 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


VUVOIVIVOIISIVIVIVTIVIIIIIIIVIS 


@ WANTED TO BUY—Seybold Auto- 

matic Clamp Power Cutter 32 to 40 
_ The Hull Printing Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 


g 
| 








@ WANTED TO BUY Miehle or Bab- 

cock cylinder presses—all sizes—for 
export. Send full details and prices. 
Box C-725, % Inland Printer. 





(Continued on page 88) 











HERE'S HOW WETALK ABOUT 
YOU TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The advertisement below is one of Rising’s 
business-building campaign appearing in: 
BUSINESS WEEK THE REPORTER U. S. NEWS 
TIME PURCHASING PRINTERS’ INK 
SALES MANAGEMENT ADVERTISING & SELLING 


Tbe Budding Artist” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


come to the problem 


a 
where yO the expert would be 


RLY good idea 
S A PARTICULARLY § of course, 


Ir papers. In that case, 


of choosing 

inter. wa 

"a he has to say about Rising Papers - - 

f yo 

can do for the appearance © gpa 
pro —,. a for ae we have furnished satin same 
spect printers with fine papers for every — — a 
anil 7 Rising % rag), Rising Line 
Marque (25% e Bond (50% 

rag), Rising Parchment (100% rag). 

The Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 


_ and what they 


. His 
ur letter. He ought to _— : - 


ds largely on the qua 





s PAPER 
ASK YOUR PRINTER-HE KNOW 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Reader's Service.” 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED (continued) 


WANTED AT ONCE 


Printing, Offset, Composition, 
Bindery or Paper Box Plants, any 
size, any price, anywhere. 

—Can Use Single Units Also— 
You get top dollars here and con- 
fidential quick action. 

PHONE RECTOR 2-1395 


Printcraft Representatives 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 











FOR SALE 





A superb job, easily and exception- 33" Ink Conditioners eliminate the need of 


ally done—that’s Peak Performance. varnish thinners, adjusters and compounds. 
TYPESETTING MACHINERY 


.... that is exactly what hundreds of They are distinctly modern, with characteris- 
users have to say about the “33” Ink tics found in no other similar product. Linotypes—Models 5-8-26 
Conditioners. Among the many specific features—the '’33” Intertypes—Models B-C-CSM 
entender iain Ink Conditioners—Increase the Affinity of Special 
ing Hine production [nk to Paper—Prevent too Rapid Drying on a : 
easier, these highly potent chemicals press, without Retarding Drying on Stock— amet a a a 
lonoty; 


function to make pigment and vehicle Do not Affect Gloss—Keep Halftones Clean 1 
combine for highest ink efficiency. and Open. eS le nab yon es 
65 & 90 em keyboards, keybars, etc. 


50 Fonts Ludlow Mats 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 


82 Beekman St. New York 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 








SPEED UP PRODUCTION 
i. wy 














SPL NEL AVL AOL WEEN ERI NEL NUN GOP OETINGL API NOL NOLL G INTRO EOLA SASOAS PROPANE S, 





e FOR SALE—Profitable Commercial 
Printing Plant and Bindery. For sale 


100% Guarantee | 
| GALLON TRIAL OFFER | secount of health, Tgeated in small mid: 


wees wwe, 


If our Ink Conditioner does not satisfy tion for quality work, service and sane 

rices. Real opportunity for printing 
you completely, return the unused Executive with $20,000 to invest. Price 
portion at our expense. includes plant, business and 2-story 
"33" (letterpress) ‘0-33’ (lithe & multilith) 


brick bldg. Write giving complete in- 
IAS Ta\/ab/a\ /aN aN (aN Ya ia TANYaN AW TaN TAN ah /aNTaN/ANVAN fa\VaN/a\/a\ als faslaedan PaN(an/ar Tas formation about yourself, financial abil- 


ity and background. Your correspond- 
‘t pion! a so — pel 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS HOUSTON. OKLAHOMA CITY ence an ask similar courtesy trom 
MIAMI ORLANDO TAMPA JACKSONVILLE TALLAHASSEE CHARLOTTE ee aie rite Box C-724, % The Inland 
KNOXVILLE ATLANTA WILKES-BARRE MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY : 
DENVER CINCINNATI DAYTON HARTFORD TORONTO MONTREAL HONOLULU @ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
°e and rebuilt printing equipment on 
easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 
Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 


oR 
LUMPUUNDING COMPANY |g RSS ae eta 
details to Fraser Label Company, 732 
South Federal St., Chicago, Illinois. 


(Continued on Next Page) 


BUY WAR BONDS! NOW KEEP ’EM FLYING! 


IS THE BEST TIME TO DISPOSE OF YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 


QU aw ewe awwrawrwer wwe 








1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Make way for the hotest designed equipment whisiaat | cuatiell, 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN BUYING SINGLE UNITS OR COMPLETE PLANTS 
* 


WRITE OR PHONE US TODAY 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


RECOGNIZED DEALERS SINCE 1902 
MARSHALL AND JEFFERSON STREETS * PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE (continued) 

* * 2 

* Gruvitalion 

to personally inspect T & P 


hand-craft rebuilding. Visual 
proof of lasting satisfaction! 


* 


LINOTYPES, MODELS 8 & 26 
INTERTYPES, MODELS B & C 
MODEL 55 BAUM AUTOMATIC FOLDING 
MACHINE 
MODEL B KELLY 17 x 22 
KLUGE 12x 18 CRAFTSMAN 
SEYBOLD STAMPER & EMBOSSER 
25x 22 PLATENS 
PEERLESS ROLL LEAF ATTACHMENT 
5 H.P. WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR 
GUARANTEED AS NEW MECHANICALLY 


Type & Press of Illinois 


220 S. JEFFERSON, CHICAGO 6 














e@ NO. 5/0 MIEHLE Cylinder Press with 

Dexter Cross Feeder. Press No. 5403. 
Completely overhauled and spiral gears 
installed. The press is in A-1 operating 
condition. 220 AC motor. Cantwell Print- 
ing Company, Madison 3, Wisc. 


@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New mode! 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


e JOB SHOP IN LOS ANGELES, Calif., 

fastest growing city in U. S. A. Inter- 
type, Verticle, Kluge, etc., est. 20 years 
doing fine business, suitable for 2 men 
past draft age. Box B-697, % Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois, 


HELP WANTED 


@ PRINTING ESTIMATOR—One of the 
largest printing plants in New Eng- 
land needs an experienced estimator. 
We produce publications, books and 
commercial work—all letter press. Ex- 
cellent living conditions in medium sized 
city. Apply by letter to Box C-722, % The 
Inland Printer, giving qualifications. 


®@ WANTED—LINOTYPE operators 
, combination or floor men. Permanent 
jobs. Union. $50.30—40 hrs. night wk. 
If you can get release and report im- 
mediately, telegraph C. T. Hamlet, col- 
lect as to details. Kingsport Publishing 
Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 


@ LINOTYPE operator, straight mat- 

ter; also need ad and make-up man 
for floor. Good wages, good working 
conditions; permanent. H. R. Winsor, 
Daily Ledger, Canton, Illinois. 


e WANTED Printer, ads, make-up, job. 
_ Union $42, 45 hours; afternoon. Small 
city, no war industries, low living costs. 
Best climate in world. Daily Record, 
Canon City, Colorado. 
@ ATTRACTIVE proposition, first-class 
machinery Manager. Michigan and 
Ohio territory. Box C-709, % The Inland 
Printer. 
@ WANTED a paper ruler, a finisher, 
and a stone man. Out West Printing 
& Stationery Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 



































Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228,,Souimnia Bye 
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Modern miracles— plywood stronger than steel, 
glass that bends... and a host of other marvels of 
science, are daily capturing American imaginations. 

Yet in your everyday business you are in 
contact with one of the oldest marvels of modern 
life—cotton fiber paper. Through all the advances 
in paper manufacture, no better, practical basic 
material than cotton has ever been found for the 
making of high grade papers. 

For nearly a century Parsons cotton fiber 
papers have been serving American business. 
Cotton fiber papers give you clean, fast work, 
impressive appearance, and permanence for im- 
portant records. 

Write today for Demonstration Folder of 
these superior business papers and see how they 
can be used in your business. 

PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MAss. 


Parsons faper 
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on sea, ‘neath sea. 





Makers of quality offset, lithograph and book papers 


CHILLICOTH 


A BUY-WORD FOR HIGH-GRADE 
THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 





IN THE WORD OF GOD 
AND THE FLAG OF FREEDOM 


The Holy Bible and the unfurled banner 
symbolize everywhere the Four Freedoms. 
To preserve those, America and her United 
Nations throw their all on battlefield, in air, TELEPHC 


Just as our men on far-flung fronts uphold 
the honor of the Stars and Stripes, so too, 
do they re-emphasize at every opportunity 
the value of their religious faith. 

By two-fold faith, in the flag and in the 
Holv Word, do we now gird for victory. 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and_ control 

equipment for printing machinery, 211 
est Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 












NUMBERING MACHINES 


@ EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 

operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 
types, new or rebuilt. Gen’! Numb. Mach. 
Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 












OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 
Trying To Run Your Plant 





Short-Handed? 


!.et Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
Ne offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry ... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordin- 
ary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
licated jobs according to specifications. 
e handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
lant for finishing. 
e Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST WRITE 



















1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 














PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo and 

mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 






























RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 




















RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 








(Continued on next page) 
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Specimen Book 


53 —COLORS, BLACKS, WHITES, COMPOUNDS 


Write to International Printing Ink, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. Branches in principal cities. 


Eyes’ 

















ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
















ENGDAHL BINDERY 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


e PRESSROOM TROUBLES? I know a 

lot about ’em—and a little something 
about correcting them. In the last 26 
years I’ve spent running presses and 
pressrooms (I’m only 42 now), I feel 
that I’ve learned a lot—a lot about 
presses; sensible, efficient scheduling 
and operation, a lot about putting paper 
and forms and ink together—painlessly, 
but with good profitable results. More 
important, I think I’ve learned some- 
thing about working with men. It’s not 
been hard, for I always have been sort 
of easy-going, don’t seem to have much 
trouble, and don’t rile easy—yet, I’ve 
never had much trouble getting out the 
work and getting it out RIGHT. I'd like 
to put what knowledge and ability I 
have for running a fair-sized press- 
room to work for someone who really 
is trying to get places. I’ll gladly sup- 
ply more information, if you'll write 
Box C-7238, % Inland Printer. 





e PROOFREADER—first class. Male, 

15 yrs. experience on everything from 
galley reading to press O.K. Book, mag- 
azine, job, catalog, newspaper. Union. 
Married. Want perm. position in Calif. 
Write Box C-726, % The Inland Printer. 


e SALESMAN or factory representative 

for printing equipment house. Age 41, 
20 years printing experience. Training 
period agreeable. Write RR 1, Box 387, 
Dayton 5, Ohio. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 

















WIRE 
STITCHING WIRE 


Highest quality Wire for Printers’ and Box 
Makers’ Stitching Machines. 


Western Sales Agents for 
MORRISON Stitcher 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO., Inc. 
112-116 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5 

















SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
_ Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 








Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
in. Send $1.25 for a dozen, post- 
paid, complete with instructions. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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NAVE soe, REDUCE costs. 
cer BETTER PRINTING 


WITH ()() FURNITURE 


You CAN PROMOTE your 
efficiency and speed your printing with plain, lock, 
or interlocking-steel furniture. M & W furniture is 
accurately milled to micrometric dimensions. Lessons 
learned during our war production experience will be 
devoted to your service when Victory comes. Plan now 
for your post-war needs and to modernize your com- 
posing room. Write us for catalogs. 


@ 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


Middletown, New York 


PRINTERS? SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 


Pour eeoeT eee ewww eee 














SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 





—STATIC — 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York BY EQUIPPING THEM WITH 





CHAPMAN STATIC NEUTRALIZERS 





FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Dryers, too, trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., © 538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 





Cures most feeding and deliv- Closer register, and practically 
ery troubles, with thin paper eliminates slip-sheeting. Helps 
especially. Faster production with you keep up with production 
less spoilage. schedules. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


BOX 268, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Leading Articles far You This Month 


Sales Management Will be Vital in Buyer's Market 

By Harold R. Wallace. 
Offset Men Hear Postwar Plans at Chicago Meeting.... 
Budget Is Necessity for Accuracy in Management. 

By A. C. Kiechlin 
Training Tomorrow's Men Through Talking Pictures..... 
Trade Customs End Cost Arguments. By Hilda Downing. . 
Numbering Machine Maintenance. By E. G. Sherriff 
Color Etcher Has Important Place in Future of Color. 

By J. S. Mertle 
N. of I. Wins Biochemist’s Approval. By Edward N. Teall. . .48 
The Peculiar People Who Work for You. 

By George Greenberger 
Offset’s Postwar Horizon 


Specimen Review. 
The Month’s News. 
Typographic Clinic 
Typographic Scoreboard. .34 


Camera Page 
Pressroom 
Proofroom. 
Salesman’s Corner 
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AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Widely known for remark- 

* able durability ... for bet- 
ter ink distribution... for 
clean, sharp presswork and 
extra-long service. Order a 
set. You’ll like them. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, tll. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















HIGH IN QUALITY...LOW IN COST 


Teufect 
\lultifecr 


Kime 
Cake 


RESEARCH 


Levelcoat™ PAPERS 


Levelcoat Printing Papers provide all the 

beauty of costly printing paper at the price 

of ordinary paper!...Samples on request. 
TRADE MARK 











AWA 


To PREPRINT means to check and to correct 
plate and form faults and errors when it can be 
done most economically and efficiently. 

It will cut down your makeready time, in- 
crease the impression output of your presses, 
and add to your profits. Write for circular. 


March 3, 1879. 
All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND 
PRINTER no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous 
attention and ordinary care. 
J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor 
Donald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager H. Geodenow, Circulation Manager 
Eastern Advertising: William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 





VANDERCOO K 


HACKER GAUGES 





PROOF PRESSES BLOCK LEVELLERS 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Ill. 





BUY AS A UNIT *« Couccenteat-Compact-Clean *« SELL AS A UNIT 


CASLON BOND 


Accurate mill-cut 824x11 © white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 


CASLON BOND PAK 
10 boxes to Pak 


holds 10 boxes « 5000 
plus’ sheets * a com- 


E> 
Se =: 


plete storage or delivery , Z DESK 


FITS THE 


CASLON UTILITY BOX 
contains 500 plus sheets « 
8'3x11 ¢ white © 10 boxes 
in Pak © has label for your 
name ¢ U.S. Patent'2319018 


unit with space for label DRAWER 


“extras for make-ready 
The Munising Paper Co. © 135 S$. La Salle St. ¢ Chicago 3, Ill. 


for letterheads and forms 
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CROMWELL 


SPECIAL PREPARED 











CAN TAKE IT: 


The finest makeready is only as good as its tympan. 


Unless a tympan fulfills completely the following 
four requisites, it is not a good tympan paper... 
not good enough to insure the printing results that 
you want to give your customers. 





1. HARD, UNIFORM SURFACE 
2. HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH 
3. PROOF AGAINST OIL & INK SOLVENTS 


4. PROOF AGAINST MOISTURE 
AND EXTREMES OF TEMPERATURE 


These four qualities are fundamental in CROM- 
WELL Special Prepared TYMPAN ... famous wher- 
ever fine printing is produced. 

Now, as always, CROMWELL TYMPAN is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. Available in sheets or rolls to fit 
any high speed press. Order from your distributor. 


~-. 
race The Chomuvell oper Ce 
WAR BONDS 


4801-39 South Whipple Street 
CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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